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I 

The  lively  historical  consciousness  of  our  day  has  in  recent  years 
been  active  in  calling  to  mind  and  commemorating  in  some  form  or 
other  centenary  and  even  millenial  anniversaries  of  great  men — their 
birth,  their  death,  or  some  year  which  marked  their  more  memorable 
work.  In  1930  all  the  world  was  engaged  in  paying  homage  to  Virgil 
on  the  2000th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Students  of  Renaissance 
literature  or  of  medical  history  might  reasonably  have  associated  with 
him  at  that  time  the  name  of  Girolamo  Fracastoro,  who  knew  Virgil 
with  an  intimacy  of  knowledge  which  few  can  have  equaled  through 
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the  centuries,  and  who  revealed  that  knowledge  in  the  reminiscences 
and  versification  of  his  Syphilis  sive  Morbus  GaUicus,  which  appeared 
first  in  printed  form  in  August  1530,^  But  though,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  literary  or  medical  group  made  public  observance  of  that  anni¬ 
versary,  it  was  in  fact  marked  in  a  most  suitable  and  effective  way 
by  a  publication  which  made  accessible  to  students  of  medical  history 
the  most  important  scientific  work  of  Fracastoro,  his  treatise  on 
Contagion}  The  modem  world  in  general  has  little  leisure  and  small 
taste  for  Latin  poetry,  and  while  all  Latin  is  esteemed  and  called  a 
dead  language,  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  it  quite  so  dead  (though 
sometimes  undeservedly)  as  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Renaissance. 

But  historical  interest  in  ideas  is  very  much  alive,  and  most  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  past  two  or  three  decades  medical  science  has  paused  in 
its  swift  stride  of  discovery  to  turn  its  eyes  back  to  the  history  of  its 
own  development,  and  to  discover  with  curious  interest  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  some  of  its  most  recent  triumphs.  It  is  thus  that  the  faded 
laurels  of  Fracastoro — philosophus,  medicus,  poeta,  astrologus  eminen- 
tissimus  (as  his  epitaph  proclaimed) — ^have  revived  and  taken  on  a 
fresher  green.  For  though  his  name  has  always  received  honorable 
mention  at  the  hands  of  historians  of  medicine,  yet  it  required  the 
results  of  such  revolutionary  investigators  as  Pasteur,  Koch  and  their 
successors  to  set  in  clear  light  the  extraordinary  clairvoyance  of  this 
16th  century  physician.  Though  he  still  floimdered  in  the  ancient 
toils  of  astrology,  and  professed  precise,  impossible  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  effect  of  “spirits”  and  “humors,”  yet  he  was,  like  Milton’s 
lion,  “pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts,”  and  with  forward  look  was 
reaching  out  to  novel  conceptions  of  contagion  and  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease.  When  he  talks  of  “seeds  of  disease”  and  describes  them  as 
“insensible  [i.e.,  imperceptible]  particles”  which  find  lodgment  in  the 
body  from  without,  it  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  indebtedness  to 
ancient  Epicurean  theory  and  to  Lucretius,  whom  he  knew  only  less 

^  Fracastoro  as  heir  to  the  spirit  of  Virgil  is  the  theme  of  criticism  in  his  own 
time  and  during  the  succeeding  century.  See  the  testimonia  in  the  edition  of 
V'^olpi,  Hieronymi  Fracastorii  Carminum  editio  II,  Padua  1739,  which  contains 
most  of  the  material  relevant  to  the  Syphilis. 

*  Hieronymi  Fracastorii  De  Contagione,  etc..  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Wilmer 
Cave  Wright  (History  of  Medicine  Series  no.  II),  Putnams,  N.  Y.,  1930. 
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well  than  Virgil.  But  when  he  goes  beyond  this  and  sets  forth  the 
idea  of  the  propagation  and  multiplication  of  these  “seeds  of  disease” 
when  once  they  have  obtained  a  footing  within  the  organism,  he  is 
talking  the  language  of  modem  medicine,  which  his  own  time  did  not 
understand.*  His  contemporary  and  fellow  Veronese,  Montanus 
(more  distinguished  in  practice  than  Fracastoro  himself)  ridiculed  the 
idea,  calling  his  notion  of  self-propagating  seeds  of  disease  as  ludicrous 
a  fancy  as  the  atoms  of  Epicums.*  Though  some  of  the  most  novel 
and  advanced  of  his  ideas  were  inaccessible  to  his  time,  yet  the  treatise 
as  a  whole  won  high  favor  and  was  quickly  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  It  elicited  from  Mercurialis  (1577)  in  the  next  generation 
the  praise  of  having  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  understanding  of 
contagion.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  how  little  the  work  is  cited 
during  this  and  the  following  century,  a  circumstance  which  I  at¬ 
tribute  not  to  imacquaintance  with  it,  but  to  the  academic  arrogance 
or  mere  habit  of  ignoring  recent  or  contemporary  authorities.  The 
medical  literature  of  the  time  consists  in  no  small  part  of  professorial 
lectures.  Citation  of  earlier  work  (apart  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Arabians)  was  not  yet  in  vogue,  and  professors  were  and  are  notori¬ 
ously  ungenerous  in  acknowledgment. 

It  is  to  the  treatise  of  Contagion  that  Fracastoro  owes  the  recru¬ 
descence  of  fame  which  the  last  fifty  years  have  brought  to  him.  In 
his  own  century,  however,  he  was  far  more  widely  known  to  the  world 
of  letters  as  the  author  of  Syphilis,  and  in  lesser  degree  of  other  poems: 
Joseph,  an  epic  fragment  in  two  books,  some  elegies,  epigrams  and 
occasional  pieces,  which  do  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  competent 
versifying  common  to  the  epoch  of  Leo  X.  In  elegy  and  epigram  the 
influence  of  Catullus,  his  compatriot,  is  noticeable,  but  in  general 
style  and  technique  he  is  thoroughly  Virgilian.  The  significance  and 
present  interest  of  the  treatise  of  Contagion  rests  upon  intrinsic 
qualities  of  accurate  description  and  shrewd  conjecture.  Not  to  deny 
some  scientific  and  much  artistic  merit  to  the  Syphilis,  still  there  is 
doubtless  a  considerable  element  of  truth  in  saying  that  most  modem 

*  See  Prof.  Wright’s  Introduction  p.  xxxi  and  references. 

*  “Quern  risit  Job.  Bap.  Montanus  .  . .  doctrinam  Fracastorii  absurda  Epi- 
cureorum  figmenta  et  nova  quaedam  commenta  esse  iudicans.”  Qoseph  Struthius 
in  Luisini  Aphrodisiacus,  Leyden,  1728,  col.  956.) 
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interest  in  the  poem  of  Fracastoro  has  been  awakened  by  the  paradox 
of  the  name.  Poetry  is  art,  poetry  is  beauty,  and  that  a  poem  should 
bear  the  title  Syphilis  is  a  challenge  to  curiosity.  “The  disease  of  the 
loathsome  name,”  a  recent  writer  calls  it  with  not  unnatural  reserve, 
and  Barbarani,  the  sober  biographer  of  Fracastoro  (Verona  1897), 
never  once,  I  think,  in  many  allusions  names  it  by  its  true  title, — 
not  even  Morbus  Gailicus,  but  always,  with  extraordinary  prudery, 
the  de  GaUicol  This  is  to  gloze  over  one  of  Fracastoro ’s  titles  to  fame, 
the  glory  of  having  contributed  to  the  world  the  now  universal  name 
of  the  malady.  For  whether  he  was  in  fact  the  inventor  of  the  name, 
or  whether  from  usage  within  a  restricted  circle  he  received  it,  he  now 
at  all  events  appears  as  the  first  one  to  employ  it. 

The  poem  bears  the  title  Syphilis  site  Morbus  Gailicus  and  was  first 
printed  in  the  year  1530  at  Verona.  It  was  already  known  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  audience  in  a  manuscript  edition,  which  had  become  so 
widely  circulated  that  its  author  professes  to  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  submit  it  to  the  press  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it  from  the  errors 
incident  to  copies  reproduced  by  hand.®  Something  of  the  history 
of  its  development  can  be  derived  from  the  poem  itself,  and  more 
specifically  from  observations  of  contemporaries,  especially  from  let¬ 
ters  exchanged  between  the  author  and  Pietro  Bembo,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  The  printed  edition  of  1530  consists  of  three  books, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  source  or  causes  of  the  disease,  the  two 
remaining  with  its  treatment  and  cure.  The  subject  matter  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  opening  lines  is  twofold  (source  and  cure)  and,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  this  divbion,  the  manuscript  edition  which  was  presented 
to  Bembo  in  1525  consisted  of  only  two  books.  The  second  book  in 
this  form  must  have  been  of  length  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
first,  and  Bembo  urged  upon  the  author  the  elimination  of  some  of  its 
contents — the  myth  of  Ilceus  which  stands  at  the  end  of  book  two.* 
Fracastoro  however  retained  this  story  and  set  off  into  a  third  book 
that  part  of  his  earlier  second  book  which  dealt  with  the  remedy  of 
the  sacred  wood  (lignum  sanctum)  guaiacum. 

But  this  version  of  1525  in  two  books  (as  first  presented  to  Bembo) 
does  not,  I  believe,  represent  the  earliest  form  of  the  poem.  From 

*  Letter  to  Bembo,  accompanying  the  printed  copy,  of  Sept.  25,  1530. 

*  Letter  of  Bembo  to  Fracastoro  of  Jan.  5,  1526. 
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Fracastoro  himself  in  his  work  on  Contagion  we  learn  that  the  original 
composition  of  the  poem  goes  back  to  a  time  soon  after  his  return  to 
Verona,  when  “I  was  driven  by  the  plague  into  the  country  and  had 
abundant  leisure.”^  While  the  phrase  is  vague,  yet  it  seems  certain 
that  this  refers  to  the  epidemic  of  1510-12,  a  date  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  events  referred  to  at  the  end  of  book  one,  and  by  the  chrono¬ 
logical  survey  with  which  the  book  closes.®  If  then,  as  seems  certain, 
the  first  composition  belongs  to  this  time  it  must  have  undergone  con¬ 
siderable  change  and  modification  before  it  took  the  form  which  was 
presented  to  Bembo  in  1525.  There  is  in  fact  preserved  an  earlier 
version  of  the  opening  of  the  poem  in  which  Bembo  is  addressed 
without  allusion  to  his  r61e  as  papal  secretary,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  before  1513,  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  Furthermore,  the 
bondage  to  Leo  himself  is  not  found  in  the  first  book,  where  it  might 
have  been  expected,  but  forms  a  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  that  the  first  book  at  all  events 
was  completed  before  1513.®  In  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  so  long  as  the  poem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  it  underwent 
various  changes  before  it  emerged  in  the  form  which  we  learn  of  from 
Bembo  in  1525.  But  the  poem  as  we  have  it  represents  Leo  X  as 
still  living  and  Bembo  as  his  secretary,  so  that  the  general  situation 
which  it  implies  in  books  one  and  two  antedates  December  1521, 
the  death  of  Leo. 

I  emphasize  the  implications  of  books  one  and  two,  because  of 
special  considerations  which  affect  the  present  third  book,  dealing 
with  the  remedy  guaiacum.  To  put  the  matter  abruptly  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  whole  subject  of  this  remedy  is  an  addition  to  the 
original  poem  as  it  was  composed  in  1510-12,  and  an  addition  of  date 
not  much  earlier  than  the  presentation  to  Bembo  of  1525.  Indeed  I 
should  venture  to  surmise  that  the  new  interest  which  guaiacum  gave 

’’  De  Contag.,  II  ch.  12,  and  cf.  Ill,  ch.  8  (initio). 

*  Verona  at  the  cross  roads  between  N.  &  S.,  E.  &  W.  suffered  indescribably 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  and  German  allies  in  the  league  of  Cambrai  from  1509 
on.  Plague  in  1511.  Death  of  Marc’  Antonio  della  Torre  about  1509. 

*  Rannusio  in  the  dedication  of  his  Navigazioni  e  Viaggi  refers  to  the  Syphilis 
“nella  gioventu  da  lei  scritto,”  and  Fallopio,  De  morbo  Galileo  ch.  2  referring  to 
Fracastoro,  says:  dum  iuniori  esset  in  aetate  scripsit  poema,  etc. 
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to  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the  poem  furnished  the  impulse  to 
the  revision  of  the  whole,  and  its  final  completion  and  presentation  to 
Bembo. 

A  thorough  history  of  the  introduction  of  guaiac  into  Italy  would 
require  far  more  comprehensive  studies  than  I  am  in  a  position  to 
make,  but  the  main  outlines  seem  to  be  adequately  established.  The 
wood  was  brought  to  Spain  and  Portugal  by  voyagers  returning  from 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  was  said  to  be  the  native  remedy  for  a  dis¬ 
ease  which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  identified  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  morbus  Gallicus.  Its  use  was  reported  to  be  marvellously 
efficacious  and  extravagant  claims  were  made  for  its  healing  virtue. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  practice  with  guaiac  seems  to 
have  come  first  to  Central  Europe  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,^®  and  resulted  in  three  German  treatises,  those 
of  Nicolaus  Poll  (1517),  Leonardos  Schmaus  (1518)  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  (1519),  which  appear  to  be  the  earliest  literary  presentations 
of  the  new  remedy  not  only  in  Germany  but  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
The  last  named  is  far  the  fullest,  and  as  it  proved  also  the  most  in¬ 
fluential.  Though  not  a  physician  himself  Hutten  engaged  the  advice 
and  experience  of  capable  medical  men,  to  whom  he  frequently  refers, 
and  wrote  with  such  force  and  clearness  that  his  treatise  quickly 
established  itself  as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  guaiac,  as  well  as  for  the 
symptomatology  of  the  disease,  and  as  a  warning  against  the  dangerous 
use  of  mercury  and  other  violent  remedies.  The  influence  of  Hutten’s 
treatise  upon  nearly  all  subsequent  discussions  of  guaiac  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  more  than  a  half  centiuy  later  the  famous  French  teacher 
and  physician  Jean  Femel  in  his  lectures  and  posthumous  treatise 
(De  luis  venereae  curatione,  1579)  made  constant  and  almost  literal 
use  of  the  work  of  Hutten,  and,  in  the  manner  of  the  time,  without 
acknowledgment.*^  The  first  edition  bears  date  of  1519  at  Mainz; 
the  second  Bologna  1521.  It  is  naturally  impossible  to  say  which 
one  of  these  editions  Fracastoro  first  saw  and  used,  but  if  there  was 
demand  for  an  Italian  edition  in  1521,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  original  edition  of  Mainz. 

Ulrich  V.  Hutten,  De  guaiaci  medecina,  etc.,  ch.  11  (p.  433  Bocking):  At 
novi  medicos,  qui  nomine  Caesaris  .  .  .  percontandi  causa  Hispanias  adierunt,  etc. 

**  Cf.  G.  Sticker  in  SudhoS’s  Archiv  III  (1910)  p.  197  ff. 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  first  knowledge  of  the  new  remedy 
came  to  Fracastoro  in  Hutten’s  treatise,  but  it  is  certain  that  from 
him  he  derived  the  description  and  method  of  use  which  is  presented 
at  the  beginning  of  book  three  of  the  printed  edition  of  the  poem. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  entirely  conclusive,  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  language  of  the  relevant  parts  of  both  works.  The  details  of 
this  comparison  are  too  circumstantial  for  presentation  in  this  place, 
but  any  student  with  sufficient  patience  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement  by  comparing  Syphilis  III,  30 
to  89,  with  chapters  6,  7  and  8  of  Hutten’s  treatise.**  The  extreme 
brevity  of  Fracastoro’s  account,  and  the  omission  of  more  detailed 
information  which  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  cure,  suggest  to  me  that  Fracastoro  as  yet  had  no  personal 
experience  in  the  use  of  guaiac.  This  cannot  of  course  be  proven, 
but  some  probability  is  lent  to  the  surmise  by  the  statement  of  the 
famous  practitioner  of  Ferrara,  Antonius  Musa  Brassavola,*®  that  he 
(Brassavola)  was  the  first  in  Italy,  at  Ferrara,  to  administer  a  decoction 
of  guaiac  in  1526,  and  that  to  all  of  his  colleagues  it  seemed  (as  in 
fact  it  was)  a  novel  treatment,  and  was  ridiculed  by  many  of  them 
until  they  saw  the  illustrious  patient,  Aeneas  Pius,  restored  to  health. 
What  was  wholly  new  at  Ferrara  in  1526  cannot  well  have  been  in 
regular  use  at  Verona  very  much  earlier.  Bembo  also  in  his  letter  to 
Fracastoro  of  January  5,  1526,  in  urging  the  elimination  of  the  myth 
of  Bceus  concerning  the  discovery  of  mercury  (book  two),  urges  the 
superior  interest  of  the  myth  of  guaiac  as  being  something  entirely 
new  (del  tutto  nuova). 

We  see  thus  that  the  third  book  of  the  Syphilis  cannot  antedate 
1519  the  year  of  Hutten’s  treatise.  From  still  other  points  of  view 
it  can  be  made  probable  that  the  original  poem  concluded  with  the 
second  book.  This  book  contains  the  second  part  of  the  distribution 
of  material  made  in  the  beginning  (as  referred  to  above)  namely, 
quae  cur  a  (sit).  It  treats  first  of  the  normal  simpler  remedies  which 
were  used  to  combat  the  disease,  combined  with  diet,  air,  exercise, 

**  The  resemblances  are  not  merely  general  directions  of  the  same  tenor,  such 
as  would  be  natural  in  dealing  with  the  same  medicine,  but  they  are  verbal  and 
in  regular  sequence. 

**  In  Luisini  Aphrod,  col.  705  DE. 
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etc.  But  if  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  stronger  remedies, 
fumigations  of  cinnabar,  etc.,  or  finally  inunctions  of  mercury.  This 
leads  to  the  digressive  myth  of  the  discovery  of  mercury,  its  marvel¬ 
lous  nature  (miranda  vis),  and  its  eradicating,  healing  power.  This 
is  the  climax  of  the  book,  as  it  was  originally  I  am  convinced  of  the 
whole  work.  The  treatment  with  mercury  is  drastic  but  sure: 

aude  animis,  tibi  certa  salus  stans  limine  in  ipso 
signa  dabit. 

Salivation  is  the  sign  of  recovery,  which  followed  by  a  mild  and  fra¬ 
grant  bath  restores  the  patient,  victorious,  to  health — 

sed  iam  age  vicinae  victor  gratare  saluti. 

This  then  was  the  normal  end  of  treatment,  I  suspect,  as  the  poem 
was  first  composed.  The  cure  has  worked  up  through  the  stages  of 
ordinary  corrective  remedies  and  regimen  which  would  suffice  for 
milder  cases,  to  the  ultimate  treatment  of  more  obstinate  infections. 
The  book  concludes,  however,  very  abruptly  with  no  sort  of  epilogue 
such  as  one  might  expect  even  to  a  single  book  and  much  more  to  a 
completed  poem.  That  such  an  epilogue  stood  here  originally  one 
must  assume,  containing  at  least  allusion  to  the  person  addressed  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  address  to  Bembo  at  the  end  of  book  three. 

After  this  triumphant  praise  of  mercury,  culminating  in  the  digres¬ 
sive  myth  of  its  discovery,  the  third  book  opens  with  the  surprising 
statement  that  the  only  surcease  of  suffering  from  the  dread  disease 
is  the  sacred  wood  hyacus  (guaiac) : 

Sancta  arbos,  quae  sola  modum  requiemque  dolori 
et  finem  dedit  aerumnis. 

The  surprising  emphasis  of  quae  sola  after  the  preceding  account  of 
mercury  k  derived  apparently  from  the  enthusiasm  of  von  Hutten; 
“praesentius  e  guaiaco  remedium,  immo  ex  uno  salus.”  This  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  third  book  and  the  preceding  second  is  an  index 
of  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  between  the  two  parts,  but  even  so  one 
is  surprised  that  no  effort  of  reconciliation  had  been  attempted. 
Fracastoro,  however,  seems  to  have  been  loath  to  remodel  or  delete 
what  had  once  been  composed,  just  as  he  resisted  Bembo’s  suggestion 
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to  eliminate  the  myth  of  Ilceus,  and  as  again  in  the  third  book  he 
has  allowed  two  separate  versions  of  the  origin  of  syphilis  in  the 
Occident  to  stand  side  by  side.^*  Whether  the  poem  in  two  books 
concluding  with  the  praise  of  mercury  was  ever  published  (in  manu¬ 
script  form)  and  circulated,  we  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
at  all  unlikely.  Circulation  of  works  in  manuscript  long  after  the 
general  use  of  printing  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Italy,  any 
more  than  in  England,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Fracastoro  tells  Bembo, 
in  announcing  the  printed  form  of  1530,  that  he  had  determined  to 
print  his  poem  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  many  errors  of  the 
earlier  version  (quella  prima  che  era  fuori).  Indeed  if,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  poem  in  its  first  form  was  composed  in  1510-12,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  it  had  not  been  circulated,  or  in  a  sense  published,  until 
so  long  (for  exai.  iple)  after  the  death  of  della  Torre,  and  other  events 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  book  one. 

One  slight  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the  poem  when  it  concluded 
with  the  praise  of  mercury  I  venture  to  cite  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth.  The  celebrated  anatomist  Falloppio,  lecturing  at  Padua  about 
1555,  discussed  with  much  fullness  (and  with  much  whimsical  humor 
and  satire)  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  He  was  in  principle  a  foe  to 
the  use  of  mercury,  though  allowing  that  where  the  “royal”  (regia) 
or  rational  method  failed,  the  “empirical”  (or  non-scientific)  method, 
making  use  of  mercury,  was  sometimes  successful.  Furthermore  he 
believed  thoroughly  in  the  eflScacy  of  guaiac  and  is  full  and  precise 
in  explaining  its  use.  In  view  of  all  this,  his  remarks  on  Fracastoro, 
spoken  at  about  the  time  of  the  latter’s  death,  have  a  curious  interest: 
“The  laureate  poet  Fracastoro  (he  says  in  chapter  74)  has  left  on 
record  his  belief  that  the  whole  power  of  curing  morbus  Gallicus  lies 
in  mercury.”  The  words  totam  vim  sanandi,  I  have,  for  the  sake  of 
their  emphasis,  translated  with  awkward  literalness.  They  corre¬ 
spond  very  well  in  their  emphasis  of  finality  to  the  description  of  the 

His  first  intention  was,  it  would  seem,  to  explain  the  origin  as  a  punishment 
for  the  general  wickedness  developed  by  the  people  of  Atlantis  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  Verses  265-287  are  the  vestiges  of  this  version,  with  a  curious 
and  puzzling  motive  in  280-81  about  a  foreign  victim  and  blood  which  is  nowhere 
developed.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  Virgil,  Aen.  VII,  68  and  98,  in  some  vague 
way. 
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mercury  cure  at  the  end  of  book  two  of  the  Syphilis.  That  Fallopio 
had  in  mind  the  poem  and  not  some  part  of  the  treatise  on  Contagion 
is  implied  in  the  words  “laureatus  poeta.”  That  his  statement  should 
be  made  so  definitely  may  at  least  suggest  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  third  book  of  the  Syphilis  (of  1530),  which  would  have 
furnished  him  with  abmidant  support  for  his  own  preference  for  guaiac. 
To  be  sure  the  words  of  a  lecturer,  perhaps  speaking  extempore,  are 
not  to  be  pressed  too  closely,  but  at  all  events  the  observation  is 
of  curious  interest. 

The  poem  as  printed  in  1530  bears  the  title  Syphilis  sive  Morbus 
Gallicus.  Later  editors  endeavored  to  improve  on  this  by  changing 
it  to  Syphilis  sive  de  Morbo  Gallico.  This  appears  first,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  in  the  editions  of  Volpi  (Cominus,  Padua)  of  1718 
and  1739,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  word  Syphilis  was  merely  a 
fanciful  title  and  perhaps  not  synonomous  with  Morbus  Gallicus. 
The  change  however  was  in  no  sense  justified,  whether  as  being  an 
arbitrary  alteration  of  Fracastoro’s  text,  or  as  interpreting  the 
author’s  intention.  For  that  he  intends  Syphilis  as  the  name  of  the 
disease  he  expressly  states  in  the  one  passage  of  the  third  book  where 
the  word  occurs,  and  later,  in  his  work  on  Contagion,  it  is  so  used 
consistently.  In  any  didactic  poem,  especially  one  setting  forth  a 
subject  matter  of  relative  novelty,  one  might  naturally  look  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work  for  allusion  to  or  explanation  of  the  name  or 
title  under  which  the  subject  matter  is  presented.  No  such  explana¬ 
tion  of  Syphilis,  however,  is  foimd  in  the  beginning  of  Fracastoro’s 
poem,  and  indeed  it  is  neither  used  nor  explained  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  third  book.  If  we  are  right  in  believing  that  the  third 
book  is  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  original  poem  it  follows  with 
much  probability  that  the  title  Syphilis  was  not  a  part  of  the  poem 
in  its  first  form.“  But  just  as  Virgil  and  Manilius  by  poetical  circum¬ 
locution  at  the  opening  of  their  respective  works  indicate  the  content 

The  absence  of  the  name  or  of  allusion  to  its  significance  at  the  beginning  is, 
I  suspect,  evidence  of  the  author’s  distaste  for  reworking  what  had  once  been  set 
down.  Other  examples  I  have  noted.  Necessary  adjustments  are  additions,  not 
revisions;  as  for  example  a  brief  passage  near  the  beginning  of  book  I,  which  states 
and  refutes  the  theory  of  American  origin  of  the  disease.  It  seems  certain  that 
this  doctrine  is  associated  with  the  introduction  of  guaiac  from  the  Indes. 
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of  the  Greek  words  Georgica  or  Astronomica,  so  Fracastoro,  referring 
to  the  origins  of  the  disease  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  poem,  says 
that  it  burst  into  Italy  through  the  vicissitudes  of  Gallic  warfare 
(the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII  in  1494-5),  and  took  its  name 
from  that  people  (nomenque  a  gente  recepit) — an  obvious  circumlo¬ 
cution  for  Morbus  GaUicus.  This  then,  and  this  only  was,  we  must 
suspect,  the  original  title  of  the  poem.  But  a  title  or  name  at  variance 
with  the  current  and  universal  morbus  GaUicus  was  presumably 
sought  by  Fracastoro,  in  conunon  with  many  early  writers  on  the 
disease,  partly  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  designation  in  some  degree 
descriptive,  and  partly  with  the  just  feeling  that  a  disease  of  universal 
prevalence  due  to  a  conunon  and  vmiversal  cause  ought  not  to  carry 
in  its  name  a  reproach  upon  a  single  people.^  Considerations  of 
this  sort  we  may  suspect  led  him,  on  taking  up  the  poem  again  and 
adding  the  story  of  guaiac,  to  cast  about  for  another  name,  or  at 
least  one  alternative  to  the  original  Morbus  Gallicus. 

II 

The  source  from  which  this  name  syphilis  was  derived  is  a  mooted 
question  of  medical  history  which  has  exercised  the  fancy  (rather 
than  the  scholarship)  of  inquirers  from  a  time  not  long  after  the 
appearance  of  the  poem  itself.  The  inquiry  (chiefly  at  the  hands  of 
medical  men  and  thrown  out  incidentally  in  the  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  disease)  has  for  the  most  part  centered  upon  the  word  itself 
quite  detached  from  the  context  of  the  poem  in  which  it  appears. 
This  isolation  has  contributed  to  a  misvmderstanding  of  its  nature 
and  history,  and  it  will  be  useful  therefore  before  considering  the 
etymology  of  the  word  to  note  the  setting  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
poem,  and  to  see  what  further  may  be  learned  of  it  from  Fracastoro 
himself  in  his  treatise  of  Contagion. 

The  third  book  as  we  have  seen  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  subject 
of  the  new  remedy  guaiac,  or  lignum  sanctum.  After  a  short  preface 
which  heralds  the  wood  as  the  final  and  ultimate  cure,  and  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  larger  themes  which  the  newly  discovered  world  will 
afford  to  some  greater  poet — felix  cui  tantum  dederit  Deus — he  turns 

De  Contag.  II,  11:  Galli  veto,  nominis  iniuriam  in  nos  retorquentes,  morbum 
Italum  vocant. 
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to  his  more  modest  task  of  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  a  single  tree 
which  fresh  discovery  has  given  to  mankind.  Then  in  lines  30  to 
89  he  describes  the  wood  and  the  method  of  its  use,  in  terms  which, 
we  have  seen,  reproduce  accurately  the  accovmt  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  a  myth  (as  we  should  call 
it  in  classical  literature)  explaining  the  circumstances  of  discovery 
of  the  Western  Islands,  the  origin  of  the  disease  as  it  was  foimd  there, 
and  of  the  remedy  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Islands.  This  portion 
of  the  poem,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred  lines,  is  a  unit 
keeping  strictly  to  the  atmosphere  of  mythical  invention  against  a 
background  of  real  or  assxuned  historical  fact.  The  voyage  of  Colum¬ 
bus  is  described  and  the  arrival  of  his  fleet  at  Hispaniola  (Hayti), 
though  Columbus  is  not  named  and  appears  only  as  “the  great  hearted 
hero”  who  led  the  enterprise,  while  the  island  goal  becomes  Oph)rra, 
the  biblical  “land  of  Ophir”  rich  in  gold  zind  precious  wood.  The 
imagery,  and  the  participation  of  divinities  in  reaching  their  goal,  the 
ill-omened  prophecy  of  birds,  the  encounter  with  strange  and  new 
peoples,  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  classical  echoes  from  Homer  and 
Virgil,  but  so  skillfully  put  together  and  with  such  admirable  metrical 
technique  that  a  whole  of  much  interest  and  novelty  emerges.  As 
compared  with  the  myth  of  Ilcevis  at  the  end  of  book  two  (which  in 
similar  aetiological  manner  explains  the  origin  of  mercury),  this 
portion  of  book  three  reveals  far  greater  maturity  and  skill,  and  one 
readily  understands  why  Bembo  urged  upon  the  author  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  eariier  myth  to  enhance  this  story  of  guaiac. 

Not  to  rehearse  in  detail  the  whole  argiunent,  the  voyagers  reach 
their  destination  (Hispaniola)  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  native 
people  kindly  and  hospitable.  After  a  brief  sojourn  they  witness  a 
ceremony  in  which  a  throng  of  diseased  islanders,  yovmg  and  old,  are 
assembled  about  an  altar.  A  priest  performs  a  rite  of  lustration, 
sprinkling  water  on  the  sufferers  with  a  green  branch  of  the  tree 
kyacus.  A  white  bullock  is  then  slain  at  the  altar,  with  the  blood 
of  which  a  shepherd  standing  by  is  drenched.  The  priest  sings  a 
hymn  to  the  Sim,  in  which  the  people  join;  swine  and  sheep  are 
slaughtered  and  they  feast  together  on  the  roasted  flesh. 

The  rite  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  voyagers,  and  they  marvel 
at  a  disease  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before.  Their  curiosity  is 
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satisfied  by  the  native  king,  who  explains  that  it  is  an  annual  rite  of 
ancient  origin  offered  to  the  avenging  Sun.  There  was  (he  narrates) 
a  shepherd,  Syphilus  by  name,  beside  this  stream,  who  tended  the 
flocks  of  Alcithous  king  of  the  land.  Once  in  mid-summer  the  land 
was  parched  with  heat  so  violent  and  lasting  that  Syphilus  in  pity 
for  his  dying  flock  cried  out  upon  the  Sun  in  anger  for  his  unconcern 
for  men  and  beasts.  “Why  do  we  call  you  a  god  and  make  sacrifice 
to  you?  Were  it  not  better  to  raise  altars  to  our  own  king  who  can 
help  us?”  And  so  in  fact  he  did  and  persuaded  others  to  follow  his 
example.  King  Alcithous  accepted  the  divine  homage  and  forbade 
worship  of  any  other  than  himself  throughout  his  realm.  But  father 
Sun  was  not  unmindful  of  the  impiety,  and  touched  earth  and  sea 
and  air  with  a  poison  which  brought  forth  a  pestilence  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  earth.  Its  first  victim  was  the  one  who  had  instituted  the 
new  worship,  Syphilus  himself;  he  was  the  first  to  show  hideous  sores 
over  his  whole  body,  to  pass  sleepless  nights,  to  feel  convulsive  mem¬ 
bers,  and  from  him  as  its  first  victim  the  disease  took  its  name  and 
was  called  syphilis : 

a  primo  (S}^hilo)  tiaxit  cognomina  morbus, 

syphilidemque  ab  eo  labem  dixere  coloni. 

The  narrative  continues  to  relate  how  the  nymph  Ammerice  (the 
only  name  that  approaches  historical  allusion)  showed  the  people  how 
to  invoke  the  mercy  of  the  offended  god,  who  at  their  intercession 
sent  forth  the  young  shoots  of  a  tree  hitherto  unknown,  which  is  the 
heaven-sent  remedy,  and  which  now  grows  everywhere  in  the  land. 
The  original  rite  of  atonement  called  for  the  sacrifice  of  Syphilus  him¬ 
self,  but  Apollo,  now  placated,  substituted  a  bullock  as  victim  in  his 
stead;  but  the  shepherd  drenched  with  the  bullock’s  blood  still  testi¬ 
fies  vicariously  to  the  original  act  of  impiety. 

It  has  seemed  useful  to  narrate  in  detail  this  portion  of  the  third 
book,  since  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  this  story  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  any  further  study  of  the  word  syphilis.  For  the  benefit 
of  medical  or  other  non-classical  readers  I  venture  to  set  down  here 
some  elementary  observations  on  the  well  defined  type  of  classical 
literature  of  which  this  story  is  an  example.  It  is  in  short  an  aetiologi- 
cal  myth,  that  is,  a  mythological  or  fanciful  story  which  professes  to 
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give  an  origin  or  a  cause — an  aUiov — to  explain  the  present  existence 
of  something  in  daily  life  or  experience  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin.  The  thing  to  be  explained  may  be  a  name,  an  institution,  a 
familiar  usage,  or  any  present  phenomenon.  In  this  story  the  ulti¬ 
mate  thing  which  the  poet  set  out  to  explain  was  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  wood  guaiac,  but  incidental  to  that  he  explains  the  origin  of 
the  disease  and  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  it  was  known.  The 
largest  sphere  of  such  aetiology  is  naturally  the  primitive,  of  which 
authentic  or  historical  record  has  not  survived.  It  is  an  inference 
from  a  present  phenomenon  to  unknown  and  imrecorded  origins. 
The  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  made  abundant  use  of  it  to  fill 
in  the  vacuum  of  their  early  history,  and  in  popular  fancy  it  created 
mythology.  Thus  for  example,  when  antiquaries  began  to  speculate 
about  the  origins  of  the  city  and  the  name  Roma,  they  inferred  confi¬ 
dently  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  certain  Romus  (as  the  Greeks 
said)  or  Romulus  (as  Latin  tradition  has  it),  and  about  this  name  a 
mythology  of  appropriate  attributes  grew  up.  Again,  what  was  the 
source  of  the  name  and  worship  of  the  Lares?  Why  obviously  they 
were  the  twin  sons  of  a  nymph  Lara.  Again  tradition  said  that 
Tiberis  (the  Tiber)  had  originally  been  called  Albula;  curiosity  about 
this  change  was  satisfied  by  constructing  a  Tiberinus  and  giving  him 
a  place  in  the  line  of  Ascanius;  he  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  stream 
and  thus  gave  it  his  name  (demersus  fluminis  undis  nomina  fecit 
aquae).  The  name  Tarpeium  was  a  puzzle  apparently,  but  Propertius 
is  at  hand  to  tell  us  all  that  we  need  to  know — the  story  of  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  citadel  to  Tatius  the  Sabine  king  by  Tarpeia,  a  fair 
daughter  of  Rome:  a  duce  Tarpeia  mons  est  cognomen  adeptus.  All 
of  the  Roman  poets  of  the  Augustan  Age  are  rich  in  examples  of  such 
aetiological  stories  and  explanations,  some  brief  and  incidental  (as 
especially  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid),  others  more  extended,  like  the  Aris- 
taeus  myth  in  Virgil’s  Georgies  (explaining  the  origin  of  the  rearing 
of  bees  from  the  putrid  flesh  of  an  ox)  or  the  elegies  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Propertius.  Examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  In 
all  cases,  where  a  name  is  involved,  from  the  present  existing  word 
an  inferred  or  constructed  name  is  made  upon  it  and  proclaimed  as 
the  source  or  origin  of  the  former:  from  Roma,  Romus  (Romulus); 
from  Lares,  Lara;  from  Tiberis,  Tiberinus;  from  Tarpeium,  Tarpeia, 
etc. 
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In  exactly  this  manner  of  aetiological  story,  and  in  conscious  imita¬ 
tion  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  poets  who  were  his  idols, 
Fracastoro  has  constructed  a  myth  to  explain  the  origin  of  three 
concrete  existing  things — the  disease,  its  name,  and  its  remedy. 
Each  one  of  these  has  its  mythical  explanation  in  the  story  which  he 
invents.  The  disease  was  a  divine  infliction  visited  upon  mankind 
for  his  impiety.  The  name  (not  an  imaginary  one,  but  the  name 
which  Fracastoro  was  now  using  in  place  of  morbus  Gallicus)  syphilis 
was  derived  from  a  postulated  imaginary  shepherd  S5T)hilus.  The 
remedy  (the  precious  guaiac)  was  granted  by  the  gods  (lignum 
sanctum)  in  pity  for  human  suffering.  In  this  series  of  causes  it  is 
worth  noting  that  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the  anger 
of  an  offended  god  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  astrological  ex¬ 
planation  given  in  book  one,  which  was  physical  and  mechanical 
rather  than  theological.  It  does  I  think  suggest  a  different  time  of 
composition  from  book  one  and  some  neglect  of  harmonization  between 
the  two  books.  But  our  immediate  and  special  interest  is  centered 
on  the  second  explanation  the  name  of  the  disease,  derived  from  its 
first  victim: 

(a  Syphilo)  traxit  cognomina  morbus, 

S3^hilidemque  ab  eo  labem  dixere  coloni. 

From  the  examples  of  usage  above  cited  it  is  obvious  that  Syphilus 
b  nothing  but  an  invented  antecedent  to  the  name  of  the  disease 
syphilis  y  The  situation  is  exactly  parallel  to  an  imaginary  Tar  pda 
constructed  upon  an  exbting  Tarpeium,  or  a  fictitious  Tiberinus  in¬ 
vented  to  explain  the  familiar  Tiberis,  and  the  language  of  Fracastoro 
b  consciously  modeled  upon  such  sources.  Our  poet  therefore  does 
not  derive  the  name  syphilis  from  hb  imaginary  shepherd  Syphilus, 
but  quite  the  opposite,  constructs  the  name  of  the  shepherd  upon  the 
name  of  the  disease.  That  is,  no  matter  what  the  source  or  origin 
of  the  word  syphilis,  it  was  at  thb  point  and  time  for  Fracastoro  the 
name  which  he  had  chosen  to  use  in  place  of  the  current  morbus 
Gallicus,  and  Syphilus  is  made  the  eponymous  author  of  its  origin. 

Note  the  similarity  (or  rather  imitation)  of  language:  traxit  cognomina  morbus, 
correspondng  to  nomina  fecit  aquae  (Ovid),  mons  est  cognomen  adeptus  (Propertius) : 
not  of  course  that  Fracastoro  is  imitating  these  particular  passages;  they  are  only 
random  illustrations  of  a  general  type. 
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It  is  commonly  said  that  the  word  syphilis  was  an  invention  of 
Fracastoro’s  own,  and  that  furthermore  he  expressly  claims  it  as  of 
his  own  coining.  This  however  is  to  press  a  remark  in  the  second 
book  of  Contagion  beyond  its  true  meaning.  There  in  chapter  11  he 
reviews  briefly  some  of  the  many  names  applied  to  the  disease,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  injustice  of  local  names  such  as  morbus  Gallicus  or  morbus 
Italus,  and  mentions  among  others  pudendagra,  which  he  characterizes 
as  a  novel  designation  (novo  imposito  nomine).  He  concludes  with 
the  observation  in  question:  nos  syphilidem  in  nostris  lusibus  (in  my 
fx)em)  appellavimus.  But  obviously  this  establishes  no  claim  to 
invention  of  the  word.  It  merely  states  that  among  possible  or 
existing  names,  he  in  his  poem  had  chosen  to  call  the  disease  syphilis, 
just  as  he  might  have  said  {e.g.,  of  the  first  version  of  his  poem)  that 
among  various  names  for  the  disease,  “nos  (in  distinction  to  other 
writers)  morbum  Gallicum  appellavimus.”  To  be  siure  the  name  has 
not  been  found  in  any  source  prior  to  the  poem  of  1530,  and  for  this 
circumstance  two  explanations  are  available:  either  that  Fracastoro 
had  introduced  the  word  himself  for  the  first  time  from  whatever 
source,  or  that  he  employed  a  term  current  in  his  own  environment 
which  does  not  happen  to  be  recorded  elsewhere.  The  latter  alter¬ 
native  is  not  difficult  when  one  considers  the  vast  number  of  designa¬ 
tions  which  sprang  up  in  the  first  decades  of  the  recognition  of  the 
disease;  that  they  run  into  the  hundreds  is  familiar  knowledge.  For 
this  second  alternative  speaks  the  circumstance  that  in  the  aetiologi- 
cal  construction  of  an  imaginary  source  for  a  given  name  or  fact  the 
starting  point  is  always  something  known  or  familiar,  like  Roma  or 
Tiberis  or  Lares  of  our  classical  illustrations.  On  these  analogies 
therefore  we  must  infer  that  the  poet  assumed  on  the  part  of  his 
readers  acquaintance  with  the  word  syphilis  and  its  meaning.  Cer¬ 
tainly  when  a  few  years  later  he  began  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  prose  he  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  familiar  and  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  medical  audience  for  which  he  wrote.'* 

At  some  time  before  January  1533  (date  of  letter  to  Rannusio) 
Fracastoro  was  engaged  upon  a  prose  treatise  de  morbo  Gallico,  of 

'*  C/.  U.  v.  Hutten,  De  guaiaci  medecina,  ch.  I:  Nos  hoc  opusculo  (morbum) 
Gallicum  dicemus,  non  invidia  gentis  clarissimae — sed  veriti  ne  non  satis  intel- 
ligant  omnes  si  quolibet  alio  nomine  rem  signemus. 
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which  an  introductory  fragment  remains  beginning  with  the  words 
“De  syphilide  morbo,  Bembe  praestantissime,”  etc.  This  work  was 
never  completed  but  became  merged  evidently  into  his  larger  treatise 
of  Contagion,  which  did  not  see  the  light  until  1546.  Throughout  this 
latter  work  he  uses  the  name  syphilis  as  the  proper  designation  of  the 
disease,  with  only  occasional  juxtaposition  of  morbus  Gallicus. 
Everywhere  he  assumes  that  it  is  a  term  familiar  to  his  readers. 
Just  as  in  the  opening  words  of  the  fragment  cited  above  he  uses  the 
word  without  further  explanation,  so  in  the  first  book  on  Contagion 
it  is  foimd  for  the  first  time  in  a  series  of  technical  names,  “sphaceli 
et  esthiomeni  et  carbunculi  et  elephantiasis  et  syphilis,”  without  any 
explanatory  gloss  or  addition.  We  have  seen  also  that  while  he 
qualifies  the  designation  pudendagra  as  a  new  name  he  makes  no  con¬ 
cession  to  possible  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  syphilis.  But  granted 
that  the  word  was  familiar  and  current,  let  us  say  in  the  colloquial 
usage  of  Fracastoro’s  environment,  does  the  fact  that  he  constructs 
an  imaginary  source  for  the  word  indicate  that  possibly  he  himself 
was  ignorant  of  its  origin  and  meaning?  Certainly  not,  or  at  all 
events  not  necessarily;  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  reason  for 
applying  to  the  word  an  aetiological  explanation  of  the  type  we  have 
noticed  was  merely  a  desire  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Roman  poets 
whom  he  emulates  and  to  give  .similar  antique  color  to  the  mythology 
which  he  creates.  So  far  therefore  as  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
word  is  concerned,  the  shepherd  Syphilus  may  fade  back  into  the 
realm  of  fancy  from  which  he  was  evoked.  We  are  left  with  the  word 
itself  from  which  the  poet  started  and  which  was  at  hand  either  in 
his  own  choice,  or  in  the  habit  (perhaps  colloquial)  of  his  environment. 

Ill 

But  if  the  poem  is  silent,  there  are  some  significant  hints  that  may 
be  derived  from  the  later  treatise  on  Contagion.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  reference  he  makes  to  hb  use  of  the  name  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  book  two,  but  the  most  significant  passage  is  found  in 
chapter  fifteen  of  the  same  book,  “de  distinctione  infectionum  cutan- 
earum.”  Here  at  length  we  come  on  the  word  in  a  context  and  a 
form  which  I  believe  leads  to  the  true  explanation  of  it.  The  chapter 
in  question  reproduces  in  tedious  minuteness  of  enumeration  the  cor- 
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responding  sections  which  are  found  in  all  of  the  later  Greek  medical 
writers,  Aetius  of  Amida,  Paul  of  Aegina,  Aretaeus,  down  to  Johannes 
Actuarius  and  writers  of  even  later  date.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect 
that  Fracastoro  is  following  some  particular  source  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this  chapter 
is  the  employment  of  Greek  technical  names  reproduced  for  the  most 
part  in  Greek  characters.  Elsewhere  in  the  whole  work,  while  there 
are  many  Greek  words,  not  more  than  three  or  four  examples  of  Greek 
characters  will  be  found,  but  in  this  one  chapter  some  twenty-five 
Greek  technical  words  are  found  in  native  dress.  That  he  may  be 
dependent  in  some  degree  upon  contemporary  or  recent  Greek  sources 
is  suggested  by  such  a  phrase  as  this,  alluding  to  morbUli  and  variolae 
(measles  and  small  pox):  quae  duo  i^avd^nara  etiamnum  (at  the 
present  time)  a  Graecis  vocantur.  Toward  the  end  of  this  long  series 
of  technical  names  he  concludes  thus:  simt  autem  et  aliae  quaedam 
e  pituita  passiones,  dx«p  et  dXojTrexla  et  <ri^Xis.  In  these  words 
we  are  surprised  to  find  our  word  syphilis  in  Greek  characters  and 
with  noteworthy  variation  from  the  Latin  spelling:  but  perhaps  more 
remarkable  is  to  find  the  dread  disease  grouped  with  two  minor  and 
more  or  less  superficial  skin  disorders  (dx^p  et  dXc^Trexta,  causing 
especially  loss  of  hair),  which  according  to  Greek  doctrine  yield  to 
mild  and  simple  treatment.  Certainly  if  one  had  no  other  knowledge 
of  syphilis  than  this  allusion  one  would  assume  that  it  was  a  disease 
of  like  character  to  the  other  two,  and  little  suspect  its  radically 
different  and  devastating  character.  However,  the  point  need  not 
be  pressed,  since  in  the  first  chaos  of  names  applied  to  syphilis  many 
designations  of  slighter  skin  disorders  were  applied  to  it,  including 
several  of  those  enumerated  in  this  chapter — epinyctides,  lichen, 
psora,  and  even  the  two  here  named  with  it;  achores  and  alopecia. 
In  fact  Fracastoro  goes  on  to  say  that  achores  (ulcera  capitis  manantia) 
are  what  the  Arabians  call  saphati,  and  saphati  b  one  of  the  common 
early  names  given  to  syphilb.  But  just  as  all  the  other  Greek  names 
in  thb  chapter  are  to  be  fovmd  in  Greek  sources,  so  one  b  tempted 
to  raise  the  question  whether  <ri*pri\is  (as  written)  may  not  have 
been  found  by  Fracastoro  in  some  Greek  treatise.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  cri^Xis  b  no  recognbed  Greek  word  in  our  present  record, 
though  our  record  for  the  late  period  of  Greek  medicine  has  scarcely 
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been  touched  by  Greek  lexicography,  and  there  may  be  surprises  in 
store  for  us.‘*  If  then  we  accept  the  word  tentatively  on  Fracastoro’s 
evidence  and  apparent  belief  as  a  Greek  word  with  which  he  (and 
perhaps  his  sources)  was  familiar,  it  must  belong  to  a  period  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  classical  idiom. 

Tiuming  to  the  form  itself  there  is  only  one  Greek  word  with  which 
it  may  be  associated,  the  adjective  <ri<pX6s  (or  the  noun  form  <rl^Xos, 
(TtipXos).  The  word  is  found  from  the  Alexandrine  period  on  (a  verb 
form  in  Homer  was  suspected  as  an  interpolation  by  the  ancient 
grammarians),  and  its  meaning,  both  in  texts  where  it  appears  and 
in  the  glosses  of  the  lexicographers,  is  vmiformly  “shameful,  hideous, 
deformed,  repulsive,”  and  the  like.  A  collateral  form  (n7raX6s  does 
not  occur  in  recorded  literature  but  is  afforded  by  Hesychius:  at.ird\6v' 
(LKiSapTov  (impure),  eiSexO^ararop  (hideous  of  appearance).  The 
Etymologicum  Magnum  gives  similar  glosses  and  adds  a  verse  of  un¬ 
known  source  dXXd  av  pkv  <ri7raX6s  re  xai  dtpdaXpolaLP  l^<pri\os.  This 
citation  is  important  because  it  shows  a  trend  toward  specializa¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  ugliness  or  deformity  to  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes.  Thus  more  specifically  a  gloss  of  the  same  compilation, 
<7i^X6s'  xvpius  6  eaipcjpipos  tovs  6(p0a\povs  (properly,  one  whose  eyes 
have  been  destroyed  i.e.,  by  disease).  Again,  in  Hesychius  <nva\ri 
eTrdpycMos,  Tovriari  \evxas  eirl  tup  6<pda\pup  ixovaa  (having  white 
spots  on  the  eyes),  ^Xoavpa  (grim,  dreadful)  Seip-ij.  Although  this 
specialization  upon  the  ugliness  caused  by  diseased  eyes  is  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesychius  (and  doubtless  much  earlier)  yet  the  word 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  in  Galen,  Paul  of  Aegina,  and  other 
standard  medical  sources,  though  for  their  descriptions  of  diseases  of 
the  eye  they  require  a  rich  vocabulary.  The  word  seems  not  to  have 
penetrated  classical  medical  language.  Eustathius  writing  in  the 
12th  century,  commenting  on  the  Homeric  verb  <n<p'kbu,  remarks 
that  the  word  ai(p\6s  was  still  in  dialect  use  in  his  day,  implying 
that  it  no  longer  had  a  place  in  the  literary  vocabulary.  The  con- 

Cf.  Krumbacher,  Byzant.  Lit.  p.  619,  speaking  of  vulgar  Greek  versions  and 
paraphrases  of  the  recognized  medical  authors,  says:  “Der  Hauptwert  dieser  Para- 
phrasen  in  eine  einfachere,  dem  Volksidiom  mehr  oder  weniger  nahe  stehende 
Sprache  besteht  in  dem  sprachgeschichtlichen,  besonders  lexicalischen  Material, 
das  sie  enthalten.” 
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demnation  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  had  apparently  outlawed 
it.  However,  it  was  not  lost  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  it  still 
went  on.  It  emerges  in  glosses  which  must  belong  to  an  early  period 
of  Modem  Greek.  They  are  recorded  in  Du  Cange  (Appendix  ad 
Glossarium)  in  Meursius  (Glossarium  Graeco-barbarum),  and  Coraes 
in  different  places  has  added  instructive  observations.  Whether 
from  a  noun  form  (rlTraX??  or  from  aiipXrj  (<rl^Xa)  there  has  passed 
over  into  current  Modem  Greek  the  word  Tfl/iiTrXa  (raifnrXa)^ 
which  has  become  reduced  in  meaning  to  indicate  merely  the  white 
mucus  or  pus  which  forms  in  the  comer  of  an  inflamed  eye.  The 
corresponding  adjectives  T(ri/i7rXos  is  the  modem  form  of  (n<p\6s, 
and  now  seems  to  mean  merely  blear-eyed.  But  early  glosses  show 
that  the  word  whether  as  noun  or  adjective  was  used  to  describe 
other  diseases  of  the  eye  much  more  severe  and  disfiguring:  e.g.,  7rTiX6$" 
6  fiadapds  Tols  0\e<p6.pois,  6  r^ififfXos  (Meursius).  This  is  ptilosis,  a 
severe  swelling  and  thickening  of  the  eyelids  with  loss  of  the  eye¬ 
lashes.  In  general  TainirXa  TainirXos  is  lippitudo  lippus,  \rifjiri  \7]fia\ios, 
and  it  is  well  known  how  these  words  are  used  in  a  general  sense  for 
almost  every  variety  of  ophthalmia. 

Now  from  adjectives  and  nouns  of  the  -o  declension  any  word  could 
on  occasion  or  need  form  a  feminine  adjective  in  -is  -iSos.  Thus 
Oeupis  beside  dewpSs,  iipepi^  beside  i/jpepos,  irarpis  from  Trdrpios.  The 
number  of  such  formations  is  very  large  and  in  principle  only  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  existence  of  corresponding  words  of  the  -o  declen¬ 
sion.*^  These  formations  are  common  in  the  language  of  medicine  as 
designations  of  diseases  in  some  way  related  to  the  corresponding  noun, 
adjective,  or  participle:  e.g.,  <pdxos‘  <paxLS  -  iSos;  aipdpoos'  aipapois  - 
iS«s;  2Xxos‘  i<pi\xis;  ?^Xos'  i<prfKi^;  iinvvxTios’  iirt-pvxTis  -  i8e$; 
<p\vxTis  beside  <p\vxTatpa.  In  form  these  are  usually  feminine  ad¬ 
jectives,  but  as  names  of  diseases  it  may  be  assumed  that  pdaos  was 
originally  associated  with  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  forms 

“  Coraes,  Atakta  IV  p.  596,  gives  various  forms  and  spellings,  rf  ipxXa  rftirXia 
r^v/i/3Xa  r^t/3Xa,  and  comments,  <paiptTai  6ti  apoppiap  ippoti,  fiSucus  t^p 
dpopipiop  TUP  (xpdaKpup. 

**  Pape,  Etym.  Worterbuch,  Berlin  1836,  gives  a  long,  but  far  from  complete 
list  of  these  formations.  Of  analogous  type  are  adj.  in  -4s  -48os,  e.g.,  iaxids- 
ddos  (pain  in  the  hip),  xoi’Pds  -d4es  (scrofulous  swellings). 
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that  they  tend  to  stand  as  independent  nouns  (e.g.,  iraTpit  sc,  yala, 
fatherland).  Thus  from  <Ti(p\6s  there  was  or  could  be  constructed  a 
feminine  adjective  <n<p\is-i8os.  This  word  is  not  recorded  in  existing 
lexicons,  but  it  would  have  been  possible  at  any  time  for  a  Greek 
speaking  person  to  have  made  it  on  the  analogies  above.  Possibly 
it  lies  behind  the  modem  Greek  raipvXrii,  which  with  recessive  accent 
characteristic  of  Modem  Greek  is  a  close  phonetic  equivalent  of  <n<p\is. 

This  then  is  I  suspect  the  word  which  Fracastoro  gives  us  in  Greek 
characters  as  <rl^Xts,  a  form  which  he  transliterates  as  syphilis:  in 
origin,  “the  ugly,  disfiguring  disease,”  <n<p\is{v6<Tos),  restricted  by 
usage  to  some  form  of  ophthalmia  (TaipirXa  -  TcripirXris).  We  have 
seen  that  Fracastoro  groups  together  Axwp  et  aXcoxexia  et  (rt^Xis. 
Of  these  the  first  two  are  milder  skin  affections  resulting  in  loss  of  hair. 
A  point  in  common  ai^Xts  would  have  with  them  as  an  eye  malady, 
causing  loss  of  the  eyelashes  with  other  disfiguring  symptoms  {ptilosis 
and  madarosis).  Indeed,  though  I  do  not  insist,  at  the  point  where 
our  word  occurs  in  the  text  of  Fracastoro  I  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  major  disease  altogether,  and  is  using 
<ri^Xts  as  a  Greek  technical  term  merely  for  some  contagious 
ophthalmia.^ 

Only  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  vast  capriciousness  of 
medical  names  will  it  seem  surprising  or  incredible  that  a  relatively 
minor  or  local  term  should  eventually  emerge  as  the  name  of  a  major 
disease.  The  early  names  applied  to  syphilis  illustrate  this  point 
adequately,  such  as  achores  (properly  of  emptions  on  the  head  and 
scalp)  and  mentagra  (a  malignant  affection  beginning  on  the  chin), 
to  indicate  morbus  Gallicus.  But  in  fact,  in  view  of  the  various  forms 
of  syphilitic  ophthalmia,  there  is  no  special  cause  for  surprise  that 
from  such  a  source  a  name  of  wider  connotation  should  have  taken  its 
rise.  Ant.  Musa  Brassavola  of  Ferrara,  the  younger  contemporary  of 

**  Eye  affections  characterized  or  described  by  (ri^X6s(ffMraX6s)  or  its  late 
Greek  form:  (1)  eir&.pyepoi  (having  white  spots  on  the  eye);  (2)  apdaXpolaiv 
cf.  art.  in  Stephanas,  and  Aelian  (15,  18)  of  the  bite  of  the 

sarpedon,  causing  putrefaction,  loss  of  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  and  the  eyes 
tipri\oi  yiyvovTu.  Cf.  Leviticus  21,  19  where  is  excluded  from  priestly  office 
the  man  iipri\os  vtiK6s  to(is  6<p6a\povs;  (3)  for  ptilosis  and  madarosis  v. 
Stephanas  s.  w. 
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Fracastoro,  throws  more  emphasis  on  syphilitic  affections  of  the  eyes 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  his  five  main  types  the  fourth, 
“worst  of  all  and  much  to  be  feared,  is  popularly  called  occkiarola,  in 
quo  homines  oculos  amittvmt”  (Lubinus,  col.  659C).  Fracastoro 
himself  in  describing  the  devastation  of  the  disease  in  the  case  of  a 
yoimg  fellow-countryman  writes  (I,  404) : 

ulcera  (proh  divum  pietatem)  informia  pulchros 

pascebant  oculos. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  such  a  transference  of  name  might  have 
taken  place,  it  remains  an  unsettled  question  whether  this  usage  was 
common  to  a  certain  region  and  time  or  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
Fracastoro  alone.  For  neither  alternative  is  there  specific  evidence 
available,  except  in  so  far  as  our  poet’s  use  of  the  word  implies  general 
intelligibility  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  and  this  would  speak  for  the 
probability  that  the  word  was  thus  used  in  that  part  of  Italy  most 
likely  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Greek  trained  physicians 
— the  Veneto. 

The  problem  remains  of  the  form.  Why  is  it  o-l^Xis  instead  of 
<riv>Xls?  First  of  all  the  common  rule  of  recessive  accent  in  Modem 
Greek  would  yield  ai^Xis.  In  the  mouth  of  native  Greek  speakers 
this  form,  like  Modem  Greek  Tfft/iiTrXrjs,  would  not  develop  a  vowel 
between  the  mute  and  the  liquid  -<p\-  such  as  appears  in  the  form 
ffi<p7}Xis;  but  for  Italians  a  pronunciation  thus  facilitated  would  be 
the  natural,  almost  inevitable  thing,  just  as  suhilimato  is  popularly 
spoken  for  sublimato.  That  this  developed  vowel  is  written  as  -q  is 
without  significance,  since  ij  and  i  are  the  same  in  sound  and  constantly 
interchanged  -irTtiMs  for  ttiKSs,  iiprfKis  transcribed  in  Latin  as 
ephilis,  and  Fracastoro  himself  transcribing  aiipriXis  as  syphilis. 
The  transcription  of  Greek  i  in  the  first  syllable  by  y,  sy-philis,  has 
been  the  source  of  two  of  the  most  favorite  etymologies.  But  the 
confusion  or  indifference  as  between  i  and  y  in  the  Latin  of  the  late 
middle  ages  and  the  early  Renaissance  is  too  familiar  to  require  illus¬ 
tration.  Fracastoro  himself  wavers  between  Callias  and  Callyas, 
Osiris  and  Osyris,  desiderare  and  desyderare.  He  is  consistent  but 
incorrect  in  sydera,  Tyberis,  Ophyra  and  other  words. 

It  is  strange  and  unfortunate  that  neither  Fracastoro  himself  nor 
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any  of  his  contemporaries  have  anything  to  say  about  the  meaning  or 
provenance  of  the  word.  They  seem  to  have  accepted  it  as  an  intelli¬ 
gible  and  significant  word  in  the  same  manner  as  the  author  himself 
uses  it.  Lillius  Gyraldus,  a  contemporary,  in  his  dialogue  De  poetis 
makes  mention  of  the  poem  at  some  time  before  the  printed  edition  of 
1530,  when  it  was  known  presumably  from  private  copies.  “(Fracas- 
torius)  de  Morbo  Gallico,  ut  vulgo  dicimus,  ipse  a  voce  barbara 
Syphilida  vocat,  libellos  tres  ad  Petrum  Bembum  habet  in  manus.” 
This  allusion  has  not  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the  few  who  have 
noticed  it.  Pflug,  arguing  for  an  Arabic  source,  supposes  that  a 
foreign,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  word  is  meant.  But  “barbarism,” 
as  a  technical  term  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  is  merely  an  incorrect 
or  impure  form  or  spelling  of  a  single  word  (as  opposed  to  “soloecism” 
which  is  an  error  of  construction  in  a  group  of  words).*®  Gyraldus 
speaks  as  if  he  knew  and  understood  the  word,  but  recognized  it  as  in 
some  way  incorrect.  If  he  had  wished  to  say  that  it  was  foreign,  he 
would  have  called  it  peregrina,  if  invented  or  coined,  nova  or  novata. 
But,  I  suspect,  he  recognized  sypkUida  as  incorrect  Greek  for  (Ti<p\ida 
(siphlida)  and  calls  it  therefore  a  vox  barbara. 

IV 

I  relegate  to  an  excursus  some  brief  notes  on  the  earlier  etymologies 
which  have  been  proposed  for  our  word,  reserving  for  discussion  here 
the  most  recent  explanation  which  was  proposed  by  the  late  Professor 
Franz  Boll.**  He  presented  his  results  with  great  confidence  and 
concludes  with  the  words:  “So  werden  sich  fiber  Entstehung  des 
Wortes  Syphilis  wohl  die  Akten  schliessen  lassen.”  It  is  doubtless  a 
pity  to  reopen  them,  but  in  the  interest  of  sound  inquiry  I  fear  it  must 
be  done. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Fracastoro,  in  setting  forth  the  mythical 
origins  of  the  disease  in  the  third  book  of  his  poem,  creates  the  shepherd 
Syphilus,  whose  impiety  and  punishment  were  the  source  of  the  disease 
and  of  its  name.  The  new  element  in  Boll’s  explanation  was  to  find, 

**C/.  Priscian,  G.  L.,  Ill  p.  Ill:  Inconcinnitas  litterarum  vel  syllabarum  .  .  . 
in  singulis  dictionibus  facit  barbarismum.  See  also  Donatus,  ibid.,  IV,  p.  392. 

**  In  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fvir  das  klassische  Altertum,  vol.  25  (1910)  p.  72,  with 
a  supplementary  note  on  p.  168. 
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as  he  believed,  the  name  of  this  shepherd  in  the  Niobe  myth  as  related 
by  Ovid.  He  recognized  quite  correctly  in  Fracastoro’s  invention 
analogies  to  the  whole  myth  of  the  destruction  of  Niobe’s  children  by 
the  avenging  Apollo  for  her  affront  to  the  divinity  of  Latona.“  One 
of  the  innocent  young  sons  of  Niobe  slain  by  the  avenging  arrows  of  the 
god  bore  the  name  Sipylus,  and  this  name  in  late  MSS.  of  Ovid  (as 
well  as  in  other  sources)  is  found  in  the  form  Siphilus  or  Syphilus. 
Hereupwn  Boll  cried  “eureka,”  and  confidently  proclaimed  this  name 
as  the  source  of  the  word  syphilis.  But  there  are  several  flaws  in  this 
conclusion  which  Boll  overlooked. 

First  of  all,  in  emphasizing  the  resemblance  between  the  two  myths, 
he  should  have  noted  some  differences.  The  Sipylus  of  Ovid,  an 
innocent  and  piteous  victim  of  his  mother’s  impiety,  in  no  way  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Syphilus  of  Fracastoro,  who  in  his  affront  to  the  Sun-god 
is  analogous  only  to  Niobe  herself. 

But  the  most  serious  error  of  Boll  is  one  of  which  so  competent  a 
classicist  should  not  have  been  guilty,  viz.,  to  have  overlooked  the 
aetiological  nature  of  Fracastoro’s  story  and  the  fixed  usage  or  habit 
of  constructing  an  eponymous  person  upon  a  given  name,  as  I  have 
set  forth  above.  That  is  (to  repeat  briefly),  the  name  of  the  shepherd 
is  not  the  source  of  the  name  of  the  disease,  but  vice  versa,  the  name 
of  the  disease  is  the  present  existing  word  upon  which  the  name  of  the 
shepherd  was  constructed.  The  illustrations  presented  above  will 
make  this  abimdantly  clear. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  thus:  the  word  syphilis  as  Fracastoro 
pronounced  it,  corresponding  with  Greek  accent  and  pronunciation, 
has  in  the  first  syllable  a  long  vowel, 

s^hilidemque  ab  eo  labem  dixere  coloni 

In  the  same  way  the  name  of  the  shepherd  shows  the  same  long  initial 
vowel, 

Syphilus  ostendit  turpes  per  corpus  achores. 

But  in  Ovid,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  usage  generally,  the  name  Sipylus 
has  the  first  syllable  short.  This  essential  variation  might  of  course 
be  set  down  to  error  from  hasty  reading  or  a  slip  of  memory.  But 

“Ovid,  Met.  VI,  146  ff. 
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by  curious  chance  in  another  poem  Fracastoro  has  used  the  same  word 
(the  mountain  Sipylus  in  Asia  Minor  into  which  Niobe  was  trans¬ 
formed)  with  correct  classical  quantity. 

Tagetus  Sj^hilusque  iugo  et  Cymbotus  opaco* 

a  line  which  apparently  escaped  Boll’s  observation.*®  He  was  not,  to 
be  sure,  oblivious  of  the  difference  in  quantity  between  the  correct 
form  and  the  form  used  by  Fracastoro,  but  he  met  this  difficulty  by  a 
general  hypothesis,  that  Fracastoro  in  the  use  of  names  made  deliberate 
modiffcation  of  them  in  order  to  remove  his  poem  from  the  appearance 
of  direct  borrowing  from  classical  sources.  He  therefore  deliberately 
used  the  name  drawn  from  Ovid  with  long  initial  syllable  against 
classical  example.  A  similar  distortion  of  a  classical  name  he  finds 
in  the  name  of  the  wise  seer  and  astrologer  “Sirenis”  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  book  as  having  foretold  the  coming  plague — a  name  made 
up  “mit  leichter  Umgestaltimg”  from  Silenus  and  Sirene.  This  is  a 
curious  error,  which  for  the  fame  of  so  great  a  scholar  as  Boll  I  should 
gladly  veil  if  it  were  not  a  pitfall  into  which  practically  all  translators** 
of  the  19th  century  have  stumbled.  The  reference  is  to  verse  210  of 
book  one,  and  describes  how  the  ominous  significance  of  the  fatal 
conjunction  of  planets  in  the  constellation  of  Cancer  was  foretold  and 
proclaimed  by  a  far-seeing  bard : 

flammas,  quas  longe  tumulo  Sirenis  ab  alto 
prospiciens  senior  vates,  quern  dia  per  omnes 
caelicolum  domos  duxit,  docuitque  futura 
Uranie. 


**  This  variation  in  quantity  Professor  Wright  {Contagion,  Int.  p.  xxviii)  finds 
a  serious  obstacle  to  acceptance  of  Boll’s  explanation,  in  other  respects  attractive. 
The  line  cited  in  the  text  occurs  near  end  of  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  two 
sons  (Volpi  p.  115). 

**  Yvaren,  Fournier,  Oppenheimer,  Pflug,  Riddell.  Like  them  Boll,  who  as  a 
classicist  should  have  known  better,  was  misled  by  the  capital  S,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  edition  of  1718,  but  is  not  found  in  the  ed.  prin.  For  Parthenop>e 
cf.  Pliny  N.  H.  3,  62,  who  says  that  Naples  was  called  Parthenope,  a  tumulo 
Sirenis.  [To  the  translators  named  above  add  the  latest,  Wm.  van  Wyck  (“The 
Sinister  Shepherd”,  Los  Angeles,  1934)  who  makes  Sirinis  (sic)“  a  fictitious  character 
invented  by  the  author”,  etc.] 
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But  obviously  Sirenis  is  nothing  but  the  regular  Latin  genitive  of 
Siren  (the  siren),  “from  whose  lofty  tomb”  the  bard  or  seer  proclaimed 
his  warning.  The  siren  is  Parthenope,  her  tomb  a  poetical  periphrasis 
for  Naples,  and  the  seer  is  Pontano,  whose  long  astrological  poem 
Urania  is  referred  to  in  the  next  line — docuitque  futura  Uranie.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  parallel  to  suggest  that  Fracastoro  deliberately 
distorted  his  classical  names.  SyphUus  he  used  with  long  initial  sylla¬ 
ble  for  one  compelling  reason,  viz.,  because  his  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  disease  syphilis  recognized  in  it  an  initial  closed,  or  long 
vowel. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  striking  coincidence  of  form,  that  is, 
the  identic^  spelling?  Why  did  not  Fracastoro,  if  derivation  from  late 
Greek  <ntpXis  is  correct,  transcribe  the  word  as  siphlis  or  siphilis? 
The  answer  to  this  is  of  course  conjectural.  But  I  venture  to  suggest 
this:  Undoubtedly  he  did  know  the  Niobe  myth  in  Ovid  and  was 
conscious  of  it  in  constructing  his  own  myth.  His  copy  of  Ovid, 
whether  an  early  print  or  manuscript,  furnished  him  the  form  Syphilus 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  and  to  this  spelling  he  con¬ 
formed  the  character  invented  for  his  own  myth.  It  is  even  possible 
that  from  analogy  of  this  form  he  introduced  the  developed  vowel 
syphilis  which  differentiates  his  word  from  the  Greek  siphlis,  although 
as  I  have  pointed  out  a  developed  vowel  in  Italian  usage  would  of  itself 
have  been  very  natural.  In  later  usage  (after  Fracastoro’s  time)  there 
b  much  inconsistency  in  spelling  siphilis  siphylis  and  even  ociphilis, 
probably  due  to  careless  habits  of  orthography,  but  not  impossibly 
due  to  contemporary  variation  in  spelling  a  colloquial  term,  which 
Fracastoro  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  medical  literature. 

There  remains  still  one  item  of  Boll’s  theory  which  calls  for  comment, 
especially  since  it  has  given  rise  to  a  false  conception  of  Fracastoro’s 
poem  which  is  already  widely  diffused.  This  misconception  is 
embodied,  for  example,  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  thus  (s.v.  syphilis) : 
“The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  story  of  a  shepherd  Syphilus,  the  first 
sufferer  from  the  disease,  the  name  syphilis  being  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  Aeneis,  Thebais,  etc.”  But  for  this  statement  there  is  no 
groimd  whatever.  As  we  have  seen  the  poem  is  not  narrative  nor  epic 
in  any  respect.  There  are  no  characters  which  run  through  it;  no 
vestige  of  a  plot:  it  is  strictly  didactic.  But  like  ancient  didactic 
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poetry  in  general,  it  is  embellished  with  digressive  aetiological  myths 
one  at  the  end  of  book  two  (which  introduces  the  himtsman  Ilceus  and 
explains  the  origin  of  mercury)  and  one  which  takes  up  the  larger  part 
of  book  three  and  sets  forth  the  origin  of  guaiac.  Even  within  this 
latter  myth  the  r61e  of  Syphilus  is  slight  and  furnishes  no  reason  for 
calling  even  one  book  out  of  the  three  “the  story  of  Syphilus.”  At 
most  it  might  be  called  “the  story  of  guaiac.”  With  equal  or  even 
better  reason  one  could  call  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  an  “Aristaeid,” 
because  of  the  myth  with  which  the  fourth  book  closes.  As  for  syphilis 
on  the  analogy  of  Aeneis,  Thebais,  etc.,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  poet  says  specifically  that  the  disease  was  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  shepherd,  and  makes  no  hint  whatever  of  con¬ 
structing  a  “Syphilid”  as  the  story  of  Syphilus.  The  formation  of 
feminine  adjectives  in  -is  -iBos  as  names  of  diseases  from  related 
nouns  and  adjectives  I  have  illustrated  abundantly  above. 

TWO  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES 

I.  Employment  of  the  word  “syphilis”  subsequent  to  Fracastoro 

It  is  a  current  belief  that  Fracastoro’s  use  or  introduction  of  the 
name  syphilis  gained  currency  at  once  in  medical  circles,  replacing  the 
early  babel  of  names  which  the  new  disease  had  called  into  life.  That 
the  early  names,  whether  scholarly  or  popular,  run  into  the  hundreds 
is  familiar  knowledge.  A  survey  by  no  means  complete  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  Bloch’s  “Ursprung  der  Syphilis,”  vol.  I.  But  Bloch 
shares  a  general  misapprehension  when  he  says  (vol.  I,  p.  95)  that 
Fracastoro’s  designation  put  an  end  to  all  this  confusion  of  names.  If 
this  means,  as  it  seems  to,  that  syphilis  henceforth  became  the  accepted 
name  in  medical  circles,  the  statement  is  quite  erroneous.  Fracastoro, 
far  from  being  a  reformer  recognized  in  his  time,  merely  introduced 
into  published  discussion  one  more  name  as  an  alternative  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  but  objectionable  morbus  GaUicus. 

In  medical  literature  (as  distinguished  whether  from  popular  usage 
or  from  the  colloquial  habit  of  medical  men  themselves)  morbus  Gal- 
licus  continues  to  be  the  usual  name  employed  throughout  the  16th 
century,  with  isolated  variations  such  as  mentagra,  patursa,  pudenda- 
gra,  or  Fracastoro’s  own  syphilis.  Toward  the  end  of  this  century 
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under  French  initiative  lues  venerea  (morbus  venereus)  begins  to  take 
on  a  technical  character,  and  for  the  next  two  centuries  is  the  prevailing 
designation — “ita  ut  iam  dudum  huic  morbo  non  aliud  in  scriptis 
medicorum  nomen  sit  quam  luis  venereae”  (Astruc,  1737).  The 
development  can  be  seen  nicely  in  three  editions  of  the  work  of  Wm. 
Clowes:  “A  new  and  approved  treatise  concerning  the  cure  of  the 
French  Pockes”  (London,  1575);  “of  the  disease  called  Morbus  Gal- 
licus  or  Lues  Venerea”  (1585);  “of  the  disease  now  usually  called 
Lues  Venerea”  (1596). 

But  the  name  syphilis  in  technical  medical  literature  does  not  seem 
to  be  found  during  the  16th  century,  except  in  so  far  as  writers  de 
morbo  Gallico  allude  to  Fracastoro’s  poem.  A  possible  exception  I 
adduce  with  hesitation,  since  I  am  imable  to  verify  the  apparent 
implications  of  an  entry  by  Proksch.  On  p.  20  of  vol.  I  of  his  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  he  cites  a  Polish  work,  of  which  I  assume  the  title  given  by  him 
to  be  a  German  translation:  Wojeich  Oczko,  “Die  Syphilis.  Krakau, 
in  der  Driickerei  des  Lazarus.  Im  Jahre  des  Heils  1581.”  Does  the 
word  “Syphilis”  actually  stand  in  the  title?  If  so  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  earliest  recorded  occurrence  in  medical  literature  after  Fracas- 
toro’s  Contagion.  Next  in  point  of  time  seems  to  be  a  treatise  of  the 
distinguished  dermatologist  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  Naples,  1632, 
of  which  ch.  32  bears  the  title,  “Super  syphilide  morbo  animadver- 
siones.”  From  the  extracts  furnished  by  Astruc  it  would  appear  that 
syphilis,  and  the  adjectives  siphilius  and  siphilicus — the  orthography 
cannot  be  vouched  for — were  in  familiar  and  current  usage.  The  next 
occurrence  recorded  by  Proksch  is  of  the  year  1670,  in  a  brief  disputa¬ 
tion  by  Nicolaus  Brayer  and  Claudius  Puylon,  “An  quae  hydrargyro 
non  cedit  syphilis,  hydroticis  percuranda” — apparently  a  sort  of  inau¬ 
gural  colloquy.  There  follow  two  English  treatises:  Daniel  Turner, 
“Syphilis:  a  practical  dissertation  on  the  veneral  disease,”  London, 
1717  (and  repeated  in  various  later  editions),  and  J.  F.  Nicholson, 
“The  modem  Siphylis,  or  the  true  method  of  curing  every  stage  and 
symptom  of  the  venereal  disease,  etc.,”  London,  1718.  The  work  of 
Turner  was  translated  into  German  and  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1754 
with  the  title,  “Syphilis,  oder  practische  Abhandlung  von  der  Venus- 
Seuche,”  perhaps  the  earliest  example  in  Germany  of  the  word  in 
medical  literature. 
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But  rare  as  examples  are  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  literature, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  familiar  and  colloquial  language  of  the 
medical  profession  the  word  was  in  constant  use.  As  noted  above, 
Astruc,  in  his  “De  morbis  venereis,”  Paris,  1737,  is  emphatic  in 
afiSirming  the  universality  of  Femel’s  term,  lues  venerea.  But  in  spite 
of  his  repudiation  of  all  other  names  he  himself  lapses  constantly  into 
use  of  the  word  syphilis,  the  more  convenient  single  term,  and  feeling 
the  need  of  a  suitable  adjective  he  employs  frequently  syphiliticus  (as 
if  from  syphilitis).  Certainly  in  Astruc’s  time,  and  probably  long 
before,  syphilis  was  a  cvurent  colloquial  usage  of  medical  men,  where 
the  written  page  demanded  for  an  earlier  time  morbus  Gallicus,  and 
later  lues  venerea. 

The  “Nosologia”  of  Sauvages  de  la  Croix  in  1763  had  much  inflence 
in  regularizing  medical  terminology  and  in  eliminating  confusing 
duplications.  He  uses  the  variety  of  names  applied  to  s)q)hilis  as  a 
cardinal  example  of  such  confusion,  and  after  giving  reasons  for  reject¬ 
ing  one  name  after  another  he  concludes:  “superest  itaque  optimum 
nomen  syphilis,  cetera  sunt  exptmgenda”  (vol.  I,  p.  28,  §100).  How 
influential  this  sensible  admonition  was  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  France 
it  had  apparently  little  effect  in  displacing  the  stereotyped  lues  venerea. 
In  England  we  have  seen  syphilis  in  medical  usage  from  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  and  one  must  conclude  that  there  “syphilis”  had 
gained  a  currency  which  is  not  recorded  for  the  Continent.  The 
“First  lines  of  the  practice  of  Physick,”  by  Wm.  Cullen,  London  1777, 
was  a  work  of  the  widest  circulation  both  in  English  and  in  translation. 
Speaking  of  the  origins  of  venereal  disease  he  refers  to  it  as  “what  we 
at  present  term  Siphylis.”  So  also  Swediar  (“Practical  Observations,” 
etc.  London  1784)  entitles  ch.  1 1  “On  the  Syphilis  or  venereal  disease  in 
particular.”  (The  same  author,  writing  fifteen  years  later  in  French, 
“Traite  complet,”  vol.  I,  p.  5,  Paris,  1801,  says:  “Je  me  servirai  dans  le 
cours  de  cet  ouvrage  du  mot  syphilis,  ou  de  son  adjectif  syphilitique,  de 
preference  au  mot  venerien.  ”)  Several  other  English  writers  of  the  18th 
century  could  be  cited,  so  that  one  may  surmise  that  English  example 
was  influential  in  gradually  displacing  the  almost  universal  lues  venerea 
(or  its  translations)  of  the  Continent.  The  fact  that  this  latter  double 
name  did  not  yield  a  convenient  adjective  I  have  referred  to  above. 
In  France,  side  by  side  with  the  nominal  form  lues  venerea,  the  adjective 
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“siphilitique”  (syphiliticus)  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  have 
influenced  the  adoption  of  its  corresponding  noun.  It  was  not  how¬ 
ever  until  well  into  the  19th  century  that  Fracastoro’s  “syphilis” 
finally  prevailed,  and  became  the  term  common  to  medical  and 
scientific  discussion  throughout  the  world. 

11.  On  some  early  and  still  current  etymologies  of  ^‘syphilis'* 

Of  the  various  etymologies  which  have  been  proposed  for  our  word 
two  of  the  older  and  more  current  ones,  which  still  find  a  place  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  books  of  reference,  though  in  themselves  impossible  or 
preposterous,  yet  possess  a  certain  interest  for  the  student  of  medical 
history.  The  first  of  these  is  the  familiar  derivation  from  the  Greek 
<ri)v-4>i\bs,  as  if  sy-pkilis  were  a  noim  formation  from  these  elements. 
This  I  find  first  proposed  by  the  famous  anatomist  Gabriele  Falloppio. 
In  his  treatise  “De  morbo  Gallico,”  which  represents  lectures  of  about 
the  year  1555,  he  says  that  Fracastoro  called  the  disease  “syphilis, 
quia  ex  amore  et  coniunctione  Veneris  inter  hominem  et  feminam 
suboritur;  et  ita  syphilis  quasi  concordiae  et  amicitiae  Venereae  partus 
appellatur.”  While  he  does  not  cite  the  Greek  words  upon  which  this 
explanation  rests,  yet  it  seems  obvious  that  he  has  in  mind  a  composi¬ 
tion  such  as  that  suggested  above.  In  this  interpretation  Falloppio 
was  not  without  a  hint  drawn  from  Fracastoro  himself  in  the  work  on 
Contagion.  Here,  in  ch.  11  of  book  II,  the  author  notes  that  the 
disease  arose  in  some  cases  without  contagion,  in  others  by  contagion: 
not  from  all  contact,  “sed  turn  soliun  quiun  duo  corpora  contactu 
mutuo  plurimum  incaluissent,  quod  praecipue  in  coitu  eveniebat.” 
But  while  Fracastoro  recognized  this  as  the  commonest  source  of  infec¬ 
tion,  yet  in  principle  he  did  not  look  up)on  the  disease  as  specifically 
venereal.  As  he  proceeds  to  explain  in  the  following  chapter  (12),  the 
disease  was  in  origin  due  to  a  “foul  putrefaction  which  had  come  into 
the  air”  as  the  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  vapors  produced  by  an 
extraordinary  conjunction  of  planets  (Jupiter,  Mars  and  Saturn,  in 
the  constellation  of  Cancer).  This  found  its  way  into  human  bodies 
either  directly  or  by  contagion,  though  obviously  direct  transmission 
must  have  been  first.  Thus  only  could  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  be  explained.  Falloppio, 
who  elsewhere  makes  merry  over  the  idea  of  planetary  influence,  puts 
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into  his  explanation  of  the  word  his  own  point  of  view,  quite  alien  to 
that  of  Fracastoro.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  avv  and  <pi}<6s 
could  scarcely  by  the  crudest  workmanship  have  yielded  syphilis: 
sympkilia  would  perhaps  have  been  the  nearest  approximation  to 
Fallopio’s  idea. 

But  more  widely  diffused  than  this  etymology  and  one  that  still  is 
most  commonly  cited  and  entertained  is  the  derivation  from  avs  and 
^iX6s  or  with  some  such  meaning  as  “dear  to  or  fit  for  swine,” 
amor  porcinus,  or  however  one  chooses  to  translate  the  impossible 
and  preposterous  combination.  Like  the  preceding  explanation  it 
starts  from  the  assumption  of  the  letter  y  (Greek  ypsilon)  as  essential, 
although  we  have  seen  that  when  Fracastoro  suggested  the  true  source 
of  the  word  in  Greek  characters  he  vrrote  it  with  Greek  i  (iota) 

But  for  all  its  diffusion  and  serious  reception  it  is  an  example  of  the 
crudest  popular  etymologizing,  and  does  not  merit  serious  refutation. 
It  is,  however,  of  some  historical  interest  as  evidence  of  speculation 
about  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  as  an  index  of  its  early  currency  in 
popular  speech.  The  French  scholar  Tirnier  (in  Annales  de  Derma¬ 
tologic,  p.  427, 1882)  defended  this  etymology  with  a  learning  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  indicates  as  the  first  to  record  this  suggestion 
Andr6  de  Laurens,  in  lectures  at  Montpellier  in  the  later  years  of  the 
16th  century.  The  meaning  which  he  extracted  from  the  word  may 
be  indicated  by  a  citation,  which  I  owe  to  Tiuner:  “Un  nom  Grec 
compose  de  sus  qui  signifie  truie,  et  de  philis  qui  signifie  amour,  comme 
s’il  voulait  dire  amour  de  truie  ....  des  femmes  mal  nettes  et  pub- 
liques  que  le  vulgaire  appelle  truies.”  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  how  far  removed  this  idea  is  from  Fracastoro’s  conception  of  the 
disease,  as  arising  in  the  first  instance  from  a  corruption  of  the  air 
“infecting  countless  persons  without  any  contagion  whatever.”  While 
then  de  Laurens  is  the  earliest  source  that  I  can  name  for  this  etymol¬ 
ogy,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  of  much  earlier  date,  and 
have  arisen  as  a  popular  explanation  in  quite  a  different  fashion.  In 
the  earlier  treatises  De  morbo  Gallico  there  is  commonly  a  section  deal¬ 
ing  with  regimen  or  diet,  in  which  is  found  the  injunction  to  victims 
of  the  disease  to  abstain  from  pork  in  all  forms.  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
in  his  essay  on  Guaiac  speaks  of  this  as  a  superstition  entertained  by  the 
doctors  of  his  time,  who  forbade  pork,  “because  swine  more  than  other 
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animals  were  afficted  with  this  disease  or  with  an  nicer  not  unlike  it” 
(ch.  2  extr.).  Fracastoro  himself  is  emphatic  on  this  point  in  the 
Syphilis,  II,  133-5 : 

tu  pandae  abdomina  porcae, 
porcae  heu  terga  fuge  et  lumbis  ne  vescere  aprinis, 
venatu  quamvis  toties  confeceris  apros. 

I  venture  to  suggest  therefore  that  upon  such  a  hint  as  this  some  one 
with  a  smattering  of  Greek  may  have  excogitated  syphilis  as  a  disease 
dear  to  or  characteristic  of  swine,  which  then  received  a  new  turn  at 
the  hands  of  Andre  de  Laurens.  This  ancient  fancy,  which  de  Laurens 
tried  to  rationalize  into  sense,  like  a  true  piece  of  folk-lore,  will  not  die. 
The  latest  translator  (or  rather  versifying  paraphrast)  Wm.  Van  Wyck, 
“The  Sinister  Shepherd,”  Los  Angeles,  1934,  notes  against  book 
III,  verse  332:  “The  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  sus-philus 
which  means  hog-love!”  But  whose  Greek? 

In  point  of  time  after  Falloppio  the  earliest  etymological  hint  that  I 
have  noted  is  a  quaint  echo  of  Falloppio  by  Joachimus  Curaeus  (Witten¬ 
berg,  1587),  which  I  find  in  Gnmer  (De  morb.  Gall.  Script.  1793,  p. 
446):  “Der  hochgelehrte  Mann  Fracastorius  von  Verona  nennt  sie 
in  seinem  ausgegangenen  wimderkiinstlichen  und  hoffichen  poemate 
S3rphilida,  darumb  das  sie  dmch  Buhlerey  fortgepflanzt  werde.” 

The  etymology  which  I  have  advocated  above  I  find  first  presented, 
with  great  brevity  but  cogently,  in  the  Lexicon  Medicum  of  Bartho- 
lomeo  Castelli.  This  work  appeared  first  at  Venice  in  1607,  and  with 
revision  at  many  hands  passed  through  various  editions.  The  only 
copy  available  to  me  is  apparently  the  last,  Geneva  1746,  so  that  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  time  nor  the  authorship  of  the  etymological  sug¬ 
gestion  contained  imder  the  entry  sipkilis,  from  Greek  <Tt.<p\bs. 
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Many  years  ago,  I  was  given  a  pair  of  beautifully  written  Chinese 
scrolls,  designed  for  presentation  to  a  doctor.  When  hung  up,  the 
right  hand  scroll  was  found  to  bear  an  inscription  describing  the  p'u  tH 
tree.  The  word  is  a  transcription  of  the  Indian  word  bodhi,  meanilig 
wisdom,  and  the  tree  referred  to  is  the  pipul  tree  of  India  (Ficus 
religiosa),  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Obviously 
this  was  a  field  in  which  a  physician  should  be  informed.  The  left 
hand  scroll  carried  a  reference  to  the  “square  kettle,”  which  appears 
to  have  become  a  symbol  for  the  physician. 

In  the  square  kettle  the  Taoist  alchemist  mixed  his  elixirs.  In 
time,  certain  physicians  hung  a  square  kettle  in  front  of  their  abodes, 
so  that  passers-by  might  know  their  profession.  It  has  been  one  of 
my  constant  quests  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  medical  allusions 
in  Chinese  history  and  literature,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  the 
medical  symbols  so  universally  found.  In  a  land  where  the  history 
and  folklore  of  the  race  is  a  common  possession,  whether  or  not  people 
can  read  and  write;  and  where  scholars  have  been  taught  really  to 
master  the  classics,  it  is  apparent  that  this  incident  or  that  bit  of 
instruction,  this  story  or  that  narrative,  become  so  well  known  that 
a  reference  to  even  a  phrase,  a  couple  of  words,  from  some  long  para¬ 
graph,  recalls  the  entire  picture.  Thus,  the  phrase  erh  li,  which, 
literally  translated,  means  “and  upright”  is  instantly  imderstood  by 
all  who  know  the  analects  of  Confucius  as  implying  “thirty  years  old;” 
for,  in  a  statement  about  his  mental  growth,  Confucius  said,  san  shih 
erh  li\  “at  the  age  of  thirty  I  became  independent  in  thought.” 

Now  a  Western  physician  is  apt  to  carry  a  sign  in  front  of  his  house 
saying,  “John  Smith,  M.D.”  But  the  Chinese  physician  is  far  more 
artistic.  His  sign  may  read  Chit  Tsing  (fil#),  “the  well  of  the 
oranges;”  or,  Hsing  Lin  (^#),  “the  grove  of  apricots.”  And  well- 
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read  Chinese  will  know  that,  once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  certain 
Su  Tan  who,  when  about  to  die,  said  to  his  mother,  ‘Next  year  a 
terrible  epidemic  will  ravage  this  countryside.  But  whoever  eats  a 
leaf  from  the  orange  tree  outside  our  gate,  and  drinks  from  the  well 
in  our  yard,  will  at  once  recover  his  health.’  So  saying,  he  disap¬ 
peared,  being  carried  away  in  a  cloud  through  the  air.  But  his 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  and  thousands  of  lives  were  saved.  Or,  they 
will  recall  Tung  Feng,  who  was  eminent  as  a  magician  and  doctor. 
When  he  had  treated  a  patient,  all  he  asked  for  performing  the  cure 
was  payment  in  apricot  plants;  five  for  a  serious  case,  one  for  an 
easy  case.  Before  long,  it  will  be  seen,  he  became  the  possessor  of  a 
large  grove  of  apricot  trees;  these  he  set  a  tiger  to  guard. 

SOME  EARLY  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  CHINESE  MEDICINE 

It  is  amazing  to  find  the  amount  of  prejudice  with  which  many  early 
observers  in  China  regarded  the  native  practice.  One  of  the  eminent 
Western  practitioners  there  was  John  G.  Kerr,  in  whose  comments 
you  find  phrases  like  this.  .  .  .  “The  study  of  the  pulse  has  been  a 
favorite  one  for  the  Chinese  physician  in  all  ages,  for  it  afforded  his 
practised  fingers  some  clue  to  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded 
a  cloak  to  cover  his  ignorance  which  the  poor  patient  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  a  garment  of  profound  knowledge.  .  .  .  How  such 
dreamy  nonsense  could  be  handed  down  from  age  to  age  and  be  uni¬ 
versally  received  is  a  most  astonishing  instance  of  man’s  credulity” 
{China  Review,  1872-73,  Vol.  I,  page  176).  Kerr  does  admit,  however, 
that  in  the  Pen  Ts'ao  “we  have  an  amount  of  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  use  of  medicines  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  world, 
a  mine  which  only  needs  to  be  explored  to  yield  us  treasures  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Then  he  lapses  again.  .  .  .  “The  means  of  guarding  the  sick 
against  evil  influences,  the  choice  of  a  physician,  etc.,  constitute  a 
chapter  of  melanchc’y  history  demonstrating  the  degradation  of  our 
race  and  the  miseries  of  mind  and  body  which  they  suffer  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  enlightening  and  comforting  influences  of  religious  and 
scientific  truth.”  Fortunately,  there  were  better  observers  as  well. 
Few  early  travellers  saw  so  clearly  and  recorded  so  well  as  Pere  J.  B. 
DuHalde,  a  Jesuit  priest,  whose  French  “Description  of  the  Empire 
of  China”  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  London  in 
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1738.  He  writes  at  great  length  of  what  he  saw.  “The  study  of 
medicine  has  always  been  greatly  esteemed  by  this  nation;  not  only 
because  it  is  useful  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the  recovery  of 
health,  but  because  they  believe  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
it  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens.  The  physicians  at  present  in 
greatest  esteem  are  those  whose  ancestors  were  physicians  before 
them  and  transmitted  their  knowledge  from  father  to  son.” 

While  Du  Halde’s  interpretations  are  not  always  in  accord  with  the 
most  complete  understanding  of  the  early  Chinese  medical  philosophy, 
he  set  himself,  at  least,  to  seek  a  clue  to  their  thought  and  to  discover 
the  relationships  they  claimed  to  find  between  aspects  of  medicine 
and  other  forces  in  the  universe.  Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  that 
illustrate  the  vigor  of  his  searching.  .  .  .  “The  two  natural  principles 
of  life  are  Yang  (vital  heat),  and  Yin  (radical  moisture).  The  spirits 
and  the  blood  are  their  vehicles.  .  .  .  The  division  of  these  two  princi¬ 
ples,  the  one  from  the  other,  destroys  the  life  of  man.  The  two 
principles  are  lodged  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  body,  in  all  the 
members  and  in  the  entrails,  to  give  life  and  strength.”  After  de¬ 
scribing  the  division  of  the  body  into  certain  well-established  areas, 
right  and  left,  upper,  middle  and  lower,  Du  Halde  goes  on.  .  .  .  “On 
account  of  the  presence  of  nerves,  muscles,  veins  and  arteries,  the  body 
is  a  kind  of  lute  whose  parts  yield  divers  sounds,  or  rather,  have  divers 
temperaments  peculiar  to  themselves  by  reason  of  their  figure,  loca¬ 
tion  or  functions.  The  pulses  are  like  the  various  tones  and  stops 
of  these  instruments.  They  are  infallible  signs  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  patient’s  disposition  just  as  a  string  which,  when  touched  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  strongly  or  gently,  gives  different  soxmds  and  shows  whether 
it  is  too  slack  or  too  taut.”  ...  He  continues,  “So,  too,  they  find  a 
relationship  between  outward  signs  and  the  inward  disposition  of  the 
twelve  parts  of  the  body;  therefore,  from  the  soimd  of  the  voice,  the 
relish  of  the  tongue,  they  conclude  with  certainty  the  temperament 
of  the  body  and  predict  life  or  death.” 

Time  will  not  suffice  for  a  discussion  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Yang  and  the  Yin,  just  alluded  to;  but  we  do  well  to  note  that  dualism, 
here  indicated,  was  the  first  speculative  philosophy  constructed  by 
Chinese  thinkers.  It  was  set  forth  in  the  I  Ching  (^IK)  or  “Book 
of  Changes.”  In  it  is  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  (551- 
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479  B.C.),  showing  tendencies  that  are  at  once  dualistic,  and  agnostic, 
positivist  and  practical.  Some  ingenious  lexicographers  suggest  that 
the  character  /  (^)  is  made  up  of  the  ideographs  for  sun  and  moon. 
This  interpretation  is  at  least  suggestive,  for  the  word  I  (M)  means 
change  in  any  form;  from  daylight  to  moonlight;  from  springtime  to 
harvesting  autunm;  from  fortune  to  ill-luck;  and  vice  versa.  D.  T. 
Suzuki  well  says,  “Change  is  a  predominant  characteristic  of  all 
activities;  and  this  is  caused  by  the  interplay  of  the  male  (yang)  and 
the  female  (yin)  principles  in  the  universe.  Owing  to  the  interaction 
of  these  opposite  forces,  which  in  the  I  Cking  proper  are  called  ch’ien 
(«)  and  k’un  (i^),  and  respectively  represented  by  a  whole  line  and 
a  divided  line,  beings  now  come  into  existence,  and  now  go  out  of  it, 
and  constant  transformation  in  the  universe  takes  place.  ...  In  olden 
times  when  the  wise  men  made  the  I  (^),  they  wanted  it  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  nature  and  destiny  of  things,  which  is  reason;  there¬ 
fore,  they  established  the  heavenly  way  in  Yin  and  Yang;  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  human  way  in  humaneness  and  righteousness;  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  earthly  way  in  tenderness  and  rigidness.”  The  practical 
Chinese  mind  did  not  see  in  all  the  trigrams  evolved  to  expound  the 
theories  of  the  /  Ching  any  of  the  numerical  conceptions  of  the  world 
in  its  abstract  philosophical  significance  as  Pythagoras  did,  but 
confined  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  medical  art  in  China  has  been,  in  the 
main,  an  art  for  neutralizing  life-destroying  influences  by  the  aid  of 
benevolent  souls.  Obviously,  therefore,  good  effects  cannot  be  secured 
from  medicines  acquired  from  trees  around  graveyards  the  removal 
of  which  would  cause  detriment  to  the  souls  abiding  there.  Drugs 
thus  derived  would  have  the  opposite  effect  to  that  sought,  as  souls 
thus  deprived  would  cool  their  wrath  upon  the  person  who  ventured 
to  use  them. 


SUPERSTITION  AND  MEDICINE 

The  extent  to  which  superstition  permeates  the  structure  of  Chinese 
medicine  is  exceedingly  great;  but  the  motives  underlying  these  super¬ 
stitions  are  universal.  The  Scottish  custom  of  opening  the  windows 
of  a  room  in  which  some  one  has  died,  to  give  the  soul  free  egress,  is 
paralleled  in  some  parts  of  China  by  the  practice  of  making  a  hole 
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in  the  roof.  So,  too,  the  Lancashire  superstition  of  the  “first  foot” 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  finds  its  Chinese  counterpart  in  the  dislike  to 
meeting  a  woman  or  a  Buddhist  under  such  conditions.  And  was  it 
not  Luther  who  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  belief  in  these  traditions — 
that  three  toads  spitted  on  a  stick  extracted  poison  from  wounds;  that 
the  swan  sang  sweetly  before  death;  that  the  electors  of  Germany 
could  touch  for  the  scrofula;  and  that  the  38th  year  of  man’s  life  was 
one  of  peculiar  danger  to  him?  It  is  certain  that  long  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  patron  saint,  St.  George,  slew  the  monster  long  depicted  on  the 
old  five-shilling  piece,  a  doughty  Chinese  champion — a  woman,  by 
the  way — had  performed  a  similar  feat,  and  been  similarly  embalmed 
in  popular  memory.  Birth  and  marriage  provide  a  fruitful  field  for 
the  exercise  of  superstitious  belief.  In  every  bookstall  are  to  be  found 
almanacks  with  figures  of  the  Emperor  “Four  Quarters  of  the  Year.” 
These  diagrams  show,  by  the  characters  printed  on  the  person  of  the 
Emperor’s  chest,  forehead,  shoulder,  etc,,  what  the  future  destiny  of 
the  child  will  be.  Many  practices  are  resorted  to,  previous  to  the 
birth  of  children,  either  to  bring  about  conception  or  to  ascertain  the 
sex  of  the  child  who  is  about  to  be  bom.  Thus,  there  is  current  an 
idea  that  adopting  a  girl  belonging  to  another  family  will  increase  a 
woman’s  own  chance  of  having  children  herself.  This  is  based  upon 
the  belief  that,  just  as  grafting  succeeds  with  trees,  so  adoption  may 
succeed  as  regards  children.  Another  way  of  securing  children  is  to 
obtain  from  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Children  a  shoe  which  has 
been  worn  by  her.  The  shoe  is  taken  home,  placed  beside  a  tablet 
of  the  goddess,  and  given  equal  worship  with  her.  If  a  child  is  born, 
a  pair  of  shoes  exactly  resembling  the  one  obtained  must  be  returned 
to  the  temple.  In  certain  districts  a  formula  is  provided  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  sex  of  the  expected  child.  The  mother  adds  to  the  figure  of 
her  age  in  years,  the  number  of  the  month,  of  the  day  and  of  the  hour 
when  she  was  born.  Thus,  if  twenty  years  old  and  she  was  born  in 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  third  day  of  the  second  month,  she  would  have  a 
total  of  thirty-one.  She  then  studies  a  series  of  the  pictures  of  the 
thirty-six  assistants  of  the  Goddess  of  Children  and,  according  to 
the  sex  of  the  child  in  the  arms  of  the  thirty-first  assistant,  concludes 
that  her  own  child  will  be  a  boy  or  a  girl. 

The  use  of  charms  written  on  paper  is  universal.  Certain  written 
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words  bring  rest  to  the  head,  others  to  the  eyes,  the  neck,  etc.  Other 
charms  are  to  be  had  against  swellings,  snakebites,  etc.  These  are 
appropriately  written  on  paper  and  the  paper  is  swallowed.  There  is 
a  singular  degree  of  relationship  felt  to  exist  between  certain  substances 
and  certain  spiritual  powers.  These  were  quite  fully  described  by 
T’ao  Hung-king,  a  distinguished  physician  of  about  the  5th  century 
A.D.  To  him,  jade  and  gold  were  intimately  related  to  heaven.  He 
says,  “If  a  corpse  is  found  looking  strangely  alive,  there  is  much  gold 
or  jade  in  the  body  or  in  the  stomach;  it  is  not  that  jade  can  keep 
the  living  from  dying,  but  it  can  prevent  the  dead  body  from  under¬ 
going  putrefaction.” 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  repeated  that  much  of  the  use  of  charms  and 
talismans  has  grown  up  with  one  or  another  of  the  religions.  Thus, 
Chang  Tao-ling,  the  real  founder  of  modem  Taoism,  who  was  born 
about  35  A.D.,  in  the  reign  erf  Kwang  Wu  Ti  of  the  Han  dynasty,  is 
said  to  have  understood,  at  the  age  of  seven,  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Tao  Teh  King,  as  well  as  geomancy  and  astronomy.  One  day,  when 
he  was  already  famed  as  a  scholar,  he  exclaimed,  “What  can  literature 
do  to  prolong  life?”,  and  inunediately  gave  it  up  to  follow  the  study  of 
alchemy,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  drug  of  immortality.  A  story  of 
Chang’s  life  would  be  of  singular  historic  interest. 

THE  HSI  YUAN  LU  (56^8^)  OR  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CORONERS 

During  the  reign  of  Shun  Yu  (1241-1253,  A.D.),  in  the  later  Sung 
dynasty,  a  Conunissioner  of  Justice  named  Sung  Tz’u  compiled  an 
important  collection  of  instmetions  to  officials  entitled  Hsi  Yuan  Lu, 
literally  “Record  of  the  Washing  Away  of  Wrongs.”  Based  on  still 
earlier  works,  this  writing  wzis  subjected  for  many  generations  to 
practical  tests  by  officers  in  the  Board  of  Punishments,  and  was  thus 
made  daily  more  perfect  and  more  exact.  Legal  procedures  connected 
with  the  dead  must  be  so  precisely  and  decorously  handled  in  China 
that  it  is  not  strange  to  read,  in  a  preface  to  a  more  recent  edition, 
published  during  the  last  century,  that  it  is  hoped  that  officials  who 
use  the  work  will  have  “their  attention  called  to  the  fundamental 
piinciples  of  physical  and  moral  government.  Thus,  an  honorable 
discharge  of  their  duties  manifesting  itself  among  officials  and  a  system 
of  virtue  and  decorous  behavior  growing  up  among  the  people,  the 
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dead  would  be  without  wrongs  and  the  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
happiness.”  Translated  by  the  British  scholar,  Herbert  A.  Giles, 
this  important  work  was  first  made  available  to  the  Western  world 
in  the  China  Review  sixty  years  ago  (1874-75,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  30ff,).  The 
work  is  in  sixteen  chapters,  starting  out  with  a  discussion  of  Inquests 
in  general  and  ending  up  with  detailed  instructions  for  the  examination 
of  the  body  and  of  the  groimd  where  the  death  occurred.  The  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  is  disclosed  in  the  first  few  sentences.  “There  is 
nothing  more  important  than  human  life;  there  is  no  punishment 
greater  than  death.  A  murderer  gives  life  for  life;  the  law  shews  no 
mercy.  But  to  obviate  any  regrets  which  might  be  occasioned  by  a 
wrong  infliction  of  such  punishment,  the  validity  of  a  confession  and 
the  sentence  passed  are  made  to  depend  on  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  the  wounds.  ...  If  an  inquest  is  not  properly  conducted,  the  wrong 
of  the  murdered  man  is  not  redressed,  new  wrongs  are  raised  up 
amongst  the  living,  other  lives  sacrificed,  and  both  sides  roused  to 
vengeance  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  end.” 

The  precision  of  the  details  written  down  for  the  guidance  of  officials 
is  abimdant  and  is  preceded  by  a  challenge:  “In  important  cases, 
where  death  has  not  already  ensued,  all  will  depend  on  the  energy 
of  the  coroner  in  proceeding  instantly  to  personal  examination  of  the 
victim — noting  down  the  wounds,  their  position  and  severity — and 
fixing  the  death-limit,  in  the  hope  that  medical  skiU  may  effect  a  cure. 
The  description  of  “the  death-limit”  follows  later.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  important  point  of  all.  “Immediately  on  a  case  being  re¬ 
ported,  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  wounds  and  fix  the  limit 
accordingly.  If  death  ensues  from  improper  medical  treatment,  make 
a  calculation  of  the  time,  so  as  to  determine  whether  within  or  without 
the  limit.” 

There  being  no  adequate  way  known  in  China,  centuries  ago,  of 
preserving  the  body  for  dissection,  we  note:  “Where  death  has  already 
resulted  from  the  wounds  there  is  still  greater  need  for  promptitude, 
ere  decomposition  sets  in.  .  .  .  The  Coroner  and  his  assistants  should 
hasten  to  the  spot  with  all  speed,  that  the  guilty  party  may  have  no 
time  to  concoct  schemes  for  evading  the  consequences  of  his  crime.” 
The  wealth  of  detail  which  follows  is  remarkable  and  would  jjrovide 
an  admirable  sequence  of  procediure  for  the  modern  coroner.  As 
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always,  the  coroner  is  charged  to  be  rigorous  in  the  external  examina¬ 
tion  he  undertakes.  From  time  immemorial  observation  has  been  the 
first  principle  for  every  medical  examination.  “Mark  what  wounds 
are  on  vital  spots,  whether  on  the  trunk  or  extremities,  whether  skin 
or  flesh  wounds,  whether  penetrating  to  the  bone,  their  color,  size  and 
shape;  whether  inflicted  by  the  hand  or  foot,  or  by  some  weapon; 
their  severity,  and  appearance,  whether  recent  or  old.”  Then,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fallibility  of  all  officials,  “Do  not,  deterred  by  the  smell  of 
the  corpse,  sit  at  a  distance,  your  view  intercepted  by  the  smoke  of 
fumigation,  letting  the  assistants  call  out  the  woimds  and  enter  them 
on  the  form,  perhaps  garbling  what  is  of  importance  and  giving 
prominence  to  what  is  not,  adding  or  subtracting  as  they  see  fit. 
Deaths  from  self-strangulation,  throat-cutting,  taking  poison,  burning, 
drowning,  and  the  like,  produce  very  different  results,  and  only  the 
most  minute  investigation  of  every  little  detail  will  ensure  a  complete 
and  reliable  verdict.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  assistants  will  intrigue 
and  make  light  of  the  whole  affair;  the  culprit  wUl  devise  some  means 
of  escaping  punishment,  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  will  appeal 
against  your  decision,  mischief-makers  and  bad  characters  will  seize 
the  opportimity,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  that  your  verdict  will 
be  discredited,  another  Coroner  deputed,  and  dissection  of  the  corpse 
be  a  matter  of  necessity,  an  outrage  on  the  dead,  an  inconvenience  to 
the  living.  If  there  be  any  appearance  of  illness,  it  should  be  asked 
whether  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  doctors,  quacks, 
or  the  like.  Many  die  from  disease,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  find 
this  out  if  you  don’t  ask.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  trust  to  the 
testimony  of  a  single  person,  or  to  be  anything  but  cautious  in  em¬ 
ploying  others  to  make  enquiries  lest  you  defeat  your  own  purpose.” 

Extortion  was  evidently  feared  in  China  in  the  early  days,  as  every¬ 
where  else.  Hence  the  charge,  “Now  the  relatives  of  a  wounded  man, 
unless  their  ties  be  of  the  closest,  generally  desire  his  death  that  they 
may  extort  money  from  his  slayer;  but  the  accused  wishes  him  to  live 
that  he  himself  may  escape  death,  and  therefore  leaves  no  means 
untried  to  restore  him  to  health.  The  institution  of  the  death-limit 
is  a  merciful  endeavor  to  save  the  lives  of  both.” 

Instructions  for  the  careful  study  of  the  body  state,  “Where  the 
corpse  has  to  be  examined  prepare  for  use  plenty  of  onions,  red  pepper, 
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salt,  and  white  prunes,  also  grain  and  vinegar,  in  case  the  wounds  are 
indistinct  or  invisible.”  The  wealth  of  experience  that  is  embodied 
in  the  instructions  that  follow  is  an  index  of  the  care  with  which 
Chinese  scholars,  while  not  willing  to  undertake  dissection,  were 
trained  to  make  their  external  observations.  “Note  if  the  ears  have 
been  bitten,  grasped  by  the  hand,  cut,  or  wounded;  if  the  nostrils  or 
any  part  of  the  nose  have  been  pierced  by  any  sharp  instrument. 
Count  the  teeth  and  observe  if  the  tongue  is  protruding.  Examine 
the  jaws.  Into  the  throat  insert  a  silver  needle,  and  note  if  it  is  black 
when  withdrawn.”  .  .  .  Then,  going  in  order  down  the  body,  “Ex¬ 
amine  the  thighs,  knees,  shin-bones,  ankles,  instep,  toes  and  toe-nails. 
Do  the  same  to  the  hands  and  fingers.”  Where  the  wounds  are  not 
visible,  spread  grains  upon  the  corpse  and  sprinkle  some  vinegar  in 
the  open  oilcloth  umbrella  and  hold  it  between  the  sun  and  the  parts 
you  want  to  observe.  The  woimds  will  then  appeal.  If  the  day  is 
dark  or  rainy,  use  live  charcoal.  Suppose  there  is  no  result,  then 
spread  over  the  parts  poimded  white  primes  with  more  grains  and 
vinegar,  and  examine  closely.  If  the  result  is  still  imperfect,  then 
take  the  flesh  only  of  the  white  prune,  adding  red  pepper,  onions,  salt 
and  grains,  and  mix  it  up  into  a  cake.  Make  this  very  hot  over  a 
fire,  and  then,  having  first  interposed  a  sheet  of  paper,  lay  it  on  the 
part.  The  wound  will  then  appear.”  Again,  note  the  acuteness  of 
the  empirical  observation.  “Any  slight  red  marks  on  the  back, 
thighs,  calves,  etc.,  are  the  result  of  the  corpse  lying  on  its  back  and 
the  blood  sinking  to  those  parts;  they  are  not  connected  with  the  cause 
of  death.”  When  the  detailed  examination  is  to  begin,  “first  inspect 
the  body  as  it  is.  Then  dash  water  over  it.  Next  wash  off  every 
particle  of  dirt  with  soap,  and  throw  more  water  over  it,  the  corpse 
lying  all  the  time  on  a  door  or  mat  to  keep  it  clean.  This  finished, 
grains  and  vinegar  may  be  spread  on  as  usual,  the  clothes  of  deceased 
laid  over  the  body  and  saturated  with  hot  vinegar,  the  whole  being 
covered  over  with  mats  (to  keep  the  steam  in).  In  a  little  while, 
when  the  body  has  become  soft,  remove  the  coverings,  wash  off  the 
grains  and  vinegar  and  proceed  to  examine.  Don't  trust  too  much  to 
your  assistants\ ...  In  very  cold  weather,  when  the  corpse  is  frozen 
hard  and  no  amount  of  grains  and  vinegar,  however  hot,  or  clothes 
piled  up,  however  thick,  will  relax  its  rigidity,  dig  a  hole  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  the  body  and  three  feet  in  depth.  Lay  in  it  a  quantity 
of  fuel  and  make  a  roaring  fire.  Then  dash  over  it  vinegar  which 
will  create  dense  volumes  of  steam,  in  the  middle  of  which  place  the 
corpse  with  all  its  dressings  right  in  the  hole,  cover  it  with  clothes, 
and  pour  on  more  hot  vinegar  all  over  it.  Light  more  fires  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  hole,  until  you  think  the  heat 
has  thoroughly  penetrated.  Then  remove  the  body  for  examination.” 

With  due  decorum,  the  translator  of  this  important  document,  who 
has  put  ail  the  other  sections  into  readable  English,  pauses  when  he 
comes  to  the  matter  of  examining  a  female.  He  heads  the  section, 
“De  corporibus  feminarum  inspiciendis.”  The  entire  section  is  done 
into  classical  Latin.  In  the  first  paragraph  a  midwife  is  called  for. 
“She  must  cut  her  nails,  wrap  her  fingers  with  soft  wool  or  hair,  and 
then,  in  the  presence  of  all,  insert  a  finger  into  the  vagina.  If  the 
wool  is  stained  with  red  blood,  the  subject  was  a  virgin.”  Directions 
are  explicit  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  told  whether  a  newborn 
babe  died  before  birth  or  after.  “If  the  person  killed  is  a  boy  of  ten 
years,  his  hands  and  feet  will  show  signs  of  a  struggle.” 

The  section  on  “Dropping  Blood”  is  of  special  interest.  “The 
bones  of  parents  may  be  identified  by  children  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  experimenter  cut  himself  or  herself  with  a  knife  and  cause  the 
blood  to  drip  on  to  the  bones;  then  if  the  relationship  is  an  actual 
one,  the  blood  will  sink  into  the  bone,  otherwise  it  will  not.  Note, 
that  if  the  bones  have  been  washed  with  salt  water,  even  though  a 
relationship  exist,  the  blood  will  not  soak  in.  This  is  a  trick  to  be 
guarded  against  beforehand.  It  is  also  said  that  if  parent  and  child, 
or  husband  and  wife,  each  cut  themselves  and  let  the  blood  drip  into 
a  basin  of  water,  the  two  bloods  will  mix,  whereas  that  of  two  people 
not  thus  related  will  not  mix.  Where  two  brothers  who  may  have 
been  separated  since  childhood  are  desirous  of  establishing  their 
identity  as  such,  bid  each  one  cut  himself  and  let  the  blood  drip  into 
a  basin.  If  they  are  really  brothers,  the  two  bloods  will  coagulate 
into  one;  otherwise  not.  But  because  fresh  blood  will  always  coagu¬ 
late  with  the  aid  of  a  little  salt  or  vinegar,  people  often  smear  the  basin 
over  with  these  to  attain  their  own  ends  and  deceive  others;  therefore 
always  wash  out  the  basin  or  buy  a  new  one.  The  method  of  drop¬ 
ping  blood  on  the  bones  may  be  used  even  by  a  grandchild  desirous 
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of  identifying  the  remains  of  his  grandfather;  but  husband  and  wife 
not  being  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  the 
blood  of  one  would  soak  into  the  bones  of  the  other.” 

This  brief  pap)er  is  intended  to  give  the  merest  outline  of  an  approach 
to  three  matters  related  to  the  study  of  Chinese  medical  history;  (1) 
The  need  for  wholly  objective  research  as  to  the  medical  philosophy 
of  the  Chinese;  (2)  The  need  for  scholarly  interpretation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  myth  and  superstition  that  enter  into  the  practice  of  Chinese 
medicine,  as  revealing  the  anthropological  stages  through  which  the 
system  has  gradually  developed;  and  (3)  The  need  for  discovery  and 
translation  of  the  great  documents  on  which  rests  China’s  claim  to 
have  evolved  a  system  of  medicine  marked  by  precision  of  observation. 
The  opportunity  for  continued  study  in  this  field  should  appeal  to 
all  serious  students  of  medical  history. 
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